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At Cambridge, to my stupendous amazement, I came out 
Senior Wrangler. I have been astonished at many things during 
my life, but never so absolutely astounded as when the news of 
my success reached me—indeed, were I to say that I was struck 
dumb with bewilderment, it would convey quite an inadequate 
impression of my physical and mental state at the time. Even 
now, I am constantly haunted by the conviction that there was 
some awful mistake, some mixing up of names and papers or 
something, and that I had forced upon me the honours due to 
another—a poor unfortunate wretch, the true Wrangler, who 
may perhaps at the present time be dragging out a deathly life 
in the workhouse, while my career has prospered and is still 
prospering on the fruit of his brains. 

However, Senior Wrangler they declared me to be, and I 
bowed to the decision with the best grace I could. My reason 
for dwelling upon all this is, that if the mistake, or whatever it 
was, had not occurred, it would never have been my lot to play 
the part I did in the somewhat tragic event I am about to 
describe. 

My uncle, whose heir I was, wrote me a long letter of con- 
gratulation the same day that the news reached him. It was my 
uncle’s wish that I should eventually enter Parliament. His 
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wishes never failed to ensure my full compliance; he was my 
only relative, and 1 had not a penny of my own. 

About a week afterwards I received another letter from my 
uncle ; it was written on the note-paper of his club, the United 
Service. 

‘I got back from the Continent yesterday,’ he wrote, ‘and 
should like to see you as soon as possible. Last night I was 
talking to an old acquaintance, General Hardwick-Giles, who 
wants a tip-top University man as tutor to his only son. He is 
already in correspondence with two or three M.A.’s, but does not 
seem to consider any of them good enough. It occurred to me 
that perhaps you might be inclined to undertake the post. He 
jumped at the idea of having a Senior Wrangler. I really think 
it would be an excellent thing for you just at present—say for 
a year or so. The tuition of a single boy would not materially 
interfere with your reading, and you would be paying your own 
way. The General offers 2501. You would live in the house, 
Pimento Park, down in Sussex. He tells me that you would 
have capital hunting and shooting. Don’t you think it would 
be better, at all events for a time, than knocking about in 
town ?’ 

I did think so. At the beginning of the following quarter I 
found myself installed at Pimento Park, the country seat of 
General the Honourable George Bowyer Hardwick-Giles, C.B., 
where I stayed for just two years. And a rare good time I had 
altogether. A few dull spells there were, it was true, but then 
dull spells are certain to crop up every now and again wherever 
your lot may happen to be cast. I had the run of a capital trout 
stream, I hunted twice a week right through the season, and I 
got in for all the best shooting within miles of the place. What 
more could one want ? 

The General’s long period of service in India had won him 
both fame and a liver. Liver was the mainspring of all his 
actions-——-or nearly all of them. It brought him out of bed at 
unearthly hours in the morning to ride madly for mile after mile 
through every variety of weather; it kept him incessantly on 
the move from breakfast till luncheon, and again from luncheon 
till dinner. During the evening, when not playing billiards with 
either myself or the footman (billiard playing was one of the 
footman’s regular duties), he would wander continuously up and 
down the room. How he passed his nights I donot know. The 
General’s irritability—chronic and extreme—was a thing to 
marvel at; his fits of rage were, to say the least of them, awe- 
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inspiring; his language, while the fits lasted, might almost be 
described as sufficiently vivid to colour the atmosphere of 


quite a fair-sized planet. I never heard anything like it else- 
where. 

The General’s great hobby’ was farming. On the day of my 
arrival at Pimento Park he took me all over the home farm— 
about two hundred acres—showing me everything there was to 
be seen. His eight Alderneys, as pretty a lot as you could find 
in the country, pleased me most of all. It was while we were 
looking at them, I remember, that for the first and the last time 
he expressed his wishes with regard to Horace’s education. 

‘The boy’s a d——d fool,’ he said, switching his cane savagely, 
‘bred out, as a matter of fact. There never was a Hardwick- 
Giles like him before, that I'll take my dying oath to. The only 
way with a miserable infernal milksop like Horace is to drive 
him. I place him entirely in your hands and under your orders. 
The sole thing I insist upon is that you don’t allow him to lounge 
about. Directly his work’s over, turn him out of doors. Make 
him ride and shoot and fish and climb trees—anything of that 
sort. Thrash him as much as ever you like, or, if you don’t care 
about doing it, bring him to me. Toughen him, make him a 
man—if you can. And if you can, I'll eat my infernal hat. By 
heavens! I’m sick of the very sight of him.’ As he uttered 
the last words, the General’s face turned purple with suppressed 
rage. 

Poor Horace! A more lovable and intelligent boy never 
lived. Nature, by the combination of moulding him throughout 
on the most delicate lines, and giving him a father afflicted with 
liver to such a degree as the General, had foredoomed his early 
years to be years of utter misery. He trembled and turned pale 
at the sound of the General’s voice; he was minus the smallest 
spark of animal ‘ go’ and pluck. His nervousness when outside 
& horse was a heartrending sight to behold. Had he been sent to 
a public school I do not believe he would have survived the first 
term. As to tuition, I had only to set him his tasks and I knew 
they would be done—and brilliantly done—on my return. The 
boy took to me cordially from the very first, feeling, I think, that 
I understood him; and I am happy in the thought that before 
twelve months were over I had, by judicious encouragement and 
careful consideration of his ultra-sensibility, not only shaped him 
into some resemblance to an ordinary boy, but had also effected 
a very considerable amendment in the General's opinion and 
treatment. By the end of the second year my pupil had almost 
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entirely outgrown his nervousness, while the General—strange 
metamorphosis—told me in confidence that he considered him 


the cleverest, the most promising, and the most gentlemanly boy 
he had ever known. 


It was towards the end of August—my first August at Pimento 
Park. 

At half-past seven Horace and I were in the saddle. Just 
outside the park gates we met the General returning from one of 
his early rides—a long and rapid one, judging by the appearance 
of his old blue roan. We reached the house again in time for 
breakfast at half-past eight. The General was in a more than 
usually peppery condition that morning. He damned the coffee, 
he damned the kidney, he damned the bacon, he damned the cold 
grouse, and the footman and the cream, and Horace and several 
other things—all vehemently. Horace never lifted his eyes from 
his plate. I had become quite hardened to this kind of thing; 
the General’s frame of mind never interfered with my own 
equanimity. I attributed his more than normal irritability to 
the weather ; the morning was sultry in the extreme. 

Breakfast over, I went with Horace to his study, and set him 
the morning’s tasks. After this I sought my own room, where 
Isat digesting a treatise on political economy for upwards of an 
hour. All at once the General’s voice reached my ears. I looked 
from the window—my private sitting-room was on the first floor— 
and saw him stamping up and down the drive, swishing his cane 
with savage emphasis and raving incoherently. Whether his 
conduct were due to some annoying contretemps, or merely to his 
liver having taken up a stingingly inimical line of conduct, I was, 
of course, unable to tell; I had had the knowledge forced upon 
me that either of these possible causes was capable of temporarily 
throwing the General into a mental state not far removed from 
that of a dangerous lunatic. For twenty minutes or so I watched 
him while he paced backwards and forwards, voicing his fury 
upon the empty air, and striking to right and left with his cane. 
Political economy being hopelessly out of the question while the 
General remained on the drive, I marked the place in my treatise 
and went down to Horace’s room. . 

I found the boy peeping at his father from behind the curtains. 
He was as white as a sheet. ‘What's happened?’ I asked. 

‘I--don’t know, Mr. Harding. I—I think it must be his 
liver again. Look! he’s getting better now, isn’t he ?’ 
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The General certainly seemed better when I peered at him 
round the curtain. He had tucked the cane under his arm, and, 
with hands folded behind his back, was standing as though 
wrapped in some deep train of thought. A few seconds after- 
wards he looked at his watch, then he made a bee-line for the 
stables. 

‘He’s going for another gallop,’ Horace said. ‘I’m sure it’s 
only his liver. He can’t keep still for a minute—and you know 
how awful he was this morning.’ 

Horace returned to his lessons ; I returned to my reading. 

At luncheon the General was worse than I had ever seen him 
before—far worse than he had been at breakfast. Not a thing 
upon the table escaped his anathemas—anathemas which were 
shared by his own eyes and liver, and by the butler-and the foot- 
man, and Horace, and all the flies in creation, one of whom was- 
remorselessly persistent in its attentions to the General’s bald 
pate. The General always drew the line at myself, no doubt 
knowing pretty well what the result would be if he honoured me 
with his abuse. Horace shook ; the butler and the footman, well 
seasoned though they were to this sort of display, went through 
their duties with lengthened faces and agitated mien. I often 
wondered how the General ever managed to keep his servants at 
all, until I learned that he paid them double the wages they could 

-earn elsewhere. He was rolling in money. 
Horace seized the first opportunity of slinking out of the 
room. I found him in his study a few minutes afterwards. 

‘Isn’t it almost too hot to ride, Mr. Harding?’ he said. 
Horace never Jost any possible excuse for shirking a ride. 

‘It’s too hot for anything,’ I answered with a yawn. 

‘Couldn’t we stroll down to the low meadows and see if we 
can kick up some young rabbits in the grass? With the state 
the governor’s in to-day, I don’t know what would happen if he 
found me hanging about the house.’ 

‘Right you are,’ I said. ‘If there aren’t any rabbits, we’ll 
sprawl in the shade.’ I felt more inclined for sprawling than 
anything else. It was the hottest day I ever remember. 

So with our guns under our arms we started for the low 
meadows. 

Horace was the very worst hand with a gun it is possible to 
imagine. If his charge happened to strike within three feet of 
a sitting object,.it might be considered a rattling. good shot— 
for Horace. His nervousness rendered him utterly incapable of 
holding straight. He showed considerable improvement before I 
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left Pimento Park ; but at the time of which I am writing it was 
a pretty safe twelve to one on a rabbit in its seat at fifteen yards, 
and—well, perhaps a thousand to three on the same animal 
running. That neat little 28-bore never failed to inspire me with 
feelings of caution and respect when I saw it in Horace’s hands. 
I invariably placed myself behind its owner. 

The low meadows, long and narrow, lay one on either side of 
a tall quick hedge. Their surface was dotted over with many 
small patches of nettles and rough grass, disdained by stock but 
beloved by those rabbits who preferred an open-air resting-place 
to the less bracing atmosphere of their earths. Beginning at the 
part farthest from the hedge, we took the first meadow in 
three strips, treading out every patch likely to hold a rabbit. 
According to my wont I kept carefully behind Horace. Twice I 
wiped his eye, accounting for a couple of three-quarter-grown 
rabbits in the very pink of condition. While taking the final 
strip my companion kicked into a small lump of bracken not six 
yards from the hedge. Out jumped a diminutive rabbit, bang 
went Horace’s gun. If the rabbit—he did not look much more 
than eight weeks old—had been hit at such a range, his death 
would have proved a very sudden one indeed. But he was not 
hit. I saw the charge cut into the hedge about four feet above 
bunny’s disappearing scut. Horace admitted that the gun went 
off before it reached his shoulder. 

A few yards further on stood a lordly beech, opposite the 
gate which led from one meadow to the other. The heat was 
overpowering; unable to resist temptation so great we flung 
ourselves down in the shade. 

I lighted my pipe, but did not smoke for long. When I woke 
again and looked at my watch it was nearly four. Horace also 
had been napping. 

‘Let’s walk the other meadow,’ I said, rising and stretching 
myself. ‘After that, we'll try the plantation for wood-pigeons, 
and then toddle home.’ 

According to my usual custom, I let Horace go through the 
gate first.. I saw him stop suddenly and turn white—noi a very 
uncommon proceeding. Following the direction of his glance, 
my eyes rested on an object by the side of the hedge—a cow 
stretched out at full length upon her side. A few steps brought 
us to her. | 

It was Audhumla—the pick of all the herd, the General’s 
greatest pride in life—dead! In the upper part of her neck was 
a gaping wound; a charge of shot had cut through her jugular 
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vein. The wound and the ground below were caked with drying 
blood. 

The gentle, the beautiful Audhumla! Many, many a time 
had I sat on that very gate and gazed upon her as she browsed 
before me, while the smoke curled up from my well-loved pipe 
and my mind was at peace. And now! 

Neither Horace nor I could fail to grasp instantly how she 
had met her fate. The boy sank down upon the ground and 
covered his face with his hands, moaning in despair. 

‘What a wretchedly, beastly, cruelly unlucky thing to 
happen!’ I said. It did indeed seem about the most atrociously | 
bad piece of luck that could possibly occur. ‘It was the purest 
of accidents,’ I added, ‘and the General must be made to see it 
in that light.’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh!’ Horace moaned. ‘I ought to have known she 
was there. I ought never to have put up my gun at all.’ 

‘It would be utterly absurd to blame you for the accident,’ I 
answered. ‘How on earth can anyone tell what’s on the other 
side of a hedge if he can’t see through it?’ 

Horace rose slowly from the ground. There was a look in 
his face I had never seen there before—a look of firmness, even 
pluck. 

‘Mr. Harding,’ he said slowly, ‘you don’t know what the 
governor is. He would never listen to reason; he thinks more 
of Audhumla than anything else in the world. He’ll kill me if 
he finds it out ; he’ll thrash me till I’m dead.’ 

‘Nonsense! 

‘I can’t stand it, I won’t stand it,’ the boy went on. ‘I’m 
going to bury her if I can; if I can’t, I’m going to run away 
from home. I don’t ask you to help me, Mr. Harding, and I 
don’t ask you not to say anything about it if you think you 
ought to.’ 

‘My dear Horace——’ 

‘They'll think she’s broken out through the bottom fence and 
strayed; she did that last year and they found her ten miles 
away.’ 

‘But——’ 

‘You can’t talk me out of it, Mr. Harding. You must do 
what you think you ought to do. I’m not going to be thrashed 
to death.’ 

I felt somewhat bewildered. ‘Smith will be down for the 
other cows at five,’ I said. 


‘I know. And it’s four now. It’ll take me about twenty 
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minutes to cut home and get a spade. I shall have to slip round 
through the back shrubberies.’ - 

For a moment Horace and I looked at one another in silence. 
I was astonished—it is the least forcible word I can use—at the 
boy’s determination, determination born of despair. At the end 
of that moment I acted on an irresistible impulse. 

‘Horace,’ I said, ‘bring two spades. I'll stick to you what- 
ever happens.’ 

I saw tears start to his eyes. ‘ You’re a brick, Mr. Harding.’ 
A second after he was speeding on his way towards the house. 

It was twenty-five minutes past four when Horace, breathless 
and almost dropping, arrived with the two spades. We had 
thirty-five minutes before us; Smith, the cowman, never failed 
to reach the meadow exactly at five. Thirty-five minutes in 
which to dig a cow’s grave and bury the cow! 

I threw off my coat and hat and buckled in with a will. 
Horace did the same. I slaved as I had never slaved before. 
Finding, after two or three minutes, that the boy hindered rather 
than expedited proceedings, I told him to put down his spade 
and keep watch. He did so rather reluctantly. Then, my field 
of action unimpeded, I set myself to do all I knew in this race 
against time. I worked like a dozen navvies; the perspiration 
streamed from my face in great drops. But I had undertaken 
the task and I meant to complete it, at any rate if such a feat lay 
within the power. of a single man. I chopped and shovelled, 
and shovelled and chopped, and threw out bushel after bushel of 
the loose chalky soil. My back and arms felt the unaccustomed 
strain to a terrible extent, my wind troubled me almost as much, 
my hands were badly blistered before I had been at the work five 
minutes. 

My excitement all the while was of the kind which does 
not often come more than once in a lifetime. Every moment 
I fancied I could hear the General’s voice. It was the only 
occasion on which thoughts of the General filled me with 
something approaching terror. Each minute my true position 
in the matter was forced more strongly upon me. I felt like a 
criminal of criminals—almost like a murderer. More, a great 
deal more than I cared to think about, hung upon the success or 
otherwise of my self-imposed exploit. If the General should 
catch me in the very act; if Smith should arrive before his time ; 
if, though I succeeded in putting Audhumla under ground by five, 
it should all come out afterwards ; if my conduct should reach 
my uncle’s ears—thoughts such as these surged one after another 
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through my whirling brain. I had practically made up my mind 
that if our dark deed was discovered and Horace really bolted, I 
should bolt too, when I suddenly became aware of the fact that I 
had reached the solid chalk. To attempt to work that without 
a mattock would be utterly useless. However, the grave seemed 
to me deep enough. I scrambled out and looked at my watch. 
It was only a quarter to five ; we could do all the rest, I thought, 
in not more than seven or eight minutes. 

Horace flew towards me from the gate. ‘Quick,’ I said, 
‘catch hold of her fore legs and raise them at the same time that 
I raise the hind ones.’ 

I had dug the grave right against Audhumla’s back. At the 
third attempt we succeeded in rolling her over. She subsided 
into her last resting-place with a dull thud. The grave proved a 
perfect fit; no professional sexton could have planned its dimen- 
sions better. Then, with feverish haste, we shovelled in the loose 
earth, Horace working like a Briton. We had filled up the grave 
and trodden it down and were already scattering the surplus 
earth when a voice burst upon our ears : 

‘ Hallo, Harding! what the dickens are you doing ?’ 

It was the General! His niece, Miss Eunice Hardwick-Giles, 
a pretty girl of about seventeen who lived with her widowed 
mother some twelve miles away, walked by his side. Miss Eunice 
was in the habit of driving over unexpectedly every three or four 
weeks. Her presence always acted as a potent emollient to the 
General’s irascibility. While Horace was keeping watch upon 
the gate, running to and fro every minute, the General and 
his companion had approached unnoticed from the opposite 
direction. 

Miss Eunice saved me from answering the General’s question. 
She broke in with: ‘Good gracious, Horace! what is the matter 
with you? You're as white as a sheet.’ 

I glanced at Horace. He looked like a corpse—a corpse, and 
nothing else. 

‘What on earth induced you to bury her?’ came the General’s 
voice again. He was prodding the grave with his cane. 

‘Oh—exercise!’ I answered. 

The General laughed a melancholy kind of laugh. ‘Rummiest 
way of taking exercise I ever heard of in my life,’ he said. 
‘Getting into training for the “ First,” I suppose—pretty good 
training too, I should think, by the look of you. Does Smith 
know ?’ 

‘No—I’ve not told him —yet.’ 
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‘A pleasant surprise for him when he finds out. I gave him 
orders to start the grave the first thing to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Poor Audhumla!’ said Miss Eunice, glancing at my hands 
and boots. ‘Wasn’t there really any hope at all, uncle?’ 

‘No, poor thing, not the slightest. She’d been down since 
four o’clock yesterday. The vet was here again at six this 
morning and stayed till past eleven. When he said there was 
no earthly chance of recovery, I had her shot at once. I couldn't 
bear to see her suffer. It’s upset me more than you can imagine. 
If I live to a hundred I shall never have another like Audhumla.’ 
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A FIRST GROUSE DRIVE 


BY PERCY STEPHENS 


So many able writers have already described the pleasures of 
grouse driving that at first sight it would seem a work of 
supererogation, if not presumption, to attempt to say anything 
fresh about it; and my only excuse for doing so must be that I 
do not think the subject has ever been treated from the point of 
view of a novice to this particular form of sport. Most, if not 
all, of the articles respecting it that I can call to mind have 
been the work of such past masters of the art of shooting in all 
its branches, that they have naturally dealt with the subject from 
their own lofty standpoint, and not from that of the humble 
mediocrity, or beginner. We are all conversant with the 
numerous articles on ‘first’ tigers, or stags or salmon, which so 
frequently recur in sporting periodicals, but I do not remember 
to have ever come across one on a ‘first’ grouse drive; and it is 
with a view to rectifying this lamentable omission that I venture 
in all humility to pen these lines. 

Let me therefore invite my readers to follow me in fancy, on 
a lovely morning in early September, to a grey-stone- shooting 
lodge in a remote North Country dale, and to allow me to introduce 
them to a young gentleman, whom we will call Jones, who is to 
form the hero of this sketch, and who—o terque quaterque 
beatus /—has arrived here on the previous evening to enjoy his 
first experience of grouse driving. Let us further imagine Mr. 
Jones to be entering upon that glorious time of life when the 
youth is blossoming into manhood, when the consulship of 
Plancus appears perpetual, when the appetite for sport, as for 
everything else, is fresh and uncloyed; and let us further imagine 
him at themoment of introduction to be smoking his after-breakfast 
pipe in a state of pleasurable excitement tempered with misgivings 
as to the figure he will cut in the day’s proceedings. 

For our young friend has not failed to notice that the other 
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members of the party, on learning that this is to be his maiden 
essay at killing driven grouse, have lost no opportunity of im- 
pressing on him, both collectively and individually, a sense of the 
difficulties to himself, as well as the dangers incurred by his 
companions, which beset the tiro in this most fascinating of all 
kinds of shooting; and consequently he is a little perturbed in 
spirit, a feeling, however, which quickly vanishes when he is 
presently summoned to share in the drawing of lots which shall 
decide which ‘ butts’ or ‘ boxes’ are to be occupied by the different 
guns in the first drive. 

And here let me pause to ask my reader’s indulgence for the 
frequent but unavoidable use of the terms ‘butt’ and ‘box,’ as 
the circular erections of peat and turf used to conceal the sports- 
men are respectively styled in different parts of the North. They 
are occasionally called ‘ batteries’ in Northumberland—one can 
generally trust a Northumbrian to use a word with as many r’s 
in it as possible, and I have heard a Scotchman describe them as 
‘stances.’ 

As the draw proceeds Jones cannot but remark with amuse- 
ment the eagerness with which each member of the party selects 
his slip of paper, and the outspoken expressions of: delight or 
disgust with which he hails his luck ; for he has yet to learn that 
in the world of sport there is no so shameless an egotist, except 
perhaps a fox-hunter, as a professed grouse driver. Our young 
friend draws No. 3, which he is informed is one of the best butts ; 
and now securing wraps and waterproofs the whole party pack 
themselves into a wagonette drawn by a pair of rough-looking, 
but well formed, ‘dale’ ponies, which will be able to transport 
them to within a few hundred yards of the spot where the first 
drive is t6 take place. 

Ere long the carriage pulls up at a turn in the road, where a 
perfect army of keepers, loaders and dogs is awaiting them. 
The sportsmen descend with great alacrity ; a few moments are 
spent in final arrangements; a tall, lanky, red-haired and red- 
whiskered dalesman is told off to act as Jones’ loader during the 
day ; and then the whole party, flanked by retrievers, that like the 
war horse seem already to scent the coming carnage, move off 
up the hill to where on the skyline above them a row of ‘ butts,’ 
looking like stunted martello towers, marks the scene of the day’s 
operations. Gentle as the slope of the hill seems from below, it 
is none the less a stiffish pull up it; and our hero is not sorry to 
discover that his butt isin the centre, and not at the far extremity 
of the line. 
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Arrived there he finds that his loader—whose name on inquiry 
proves to be Mattha’ (Anglicé Matthew) Thompson—has already 
put the guns together, opened the cartridge magazine, placed 
it ready to his hand, and tied his retriever to a stake driven into 
the ground for that purpose, so that his master has nothing to 
do but step into his temporary domicile and take stock of his 
surroundings. It is a lovely day; a bright warm sun tempered 
by a slight breeze, with a crisp autumnal feeling in the air that 
raises our young friend’s spirits, as he leans on the peat wall in 
front of him and surveys the scene. The long line of butts is 
built on a gentle slope; in front is a flattish stretch of heather 
over which the birds will be brought in the first drive ; behind is a 
deep ravine or gully, beyond which the ground rises rather sharply. 
Whilst engaged in these observations, Jones’ feelings are a little 
ruffled by what he considers the needlessly obtrusive manner 
in which his immediate neighbours—evidently uneasy at their 
proximity to the novice—wave their arms and shout at him so as 
to attract his attention and mark the line of fire. 

But now a double shot has been fired in the air to warn the 
far-distant drivers that they may begin to move. Jones hastily 
clutches his gun, and gazes earnestly to his front, expecting 
every moment to see huge flocks of grouse bearing down on him. 
When about ten minutes have passed without anything occurring, 
he begins to fear there must be some hitch in the proceedings, 
and is actually turning to ask his taciturn attendant’s opinion, 
when a little speck, no bigger than a small fly, moving over a 
distant ridge, catches his eye; but ere he can determine what it 
is it disappears behind an inequality of the ground. He keeps his 
eye on its line, however, and when it eventually emerges once 
more into view makes out that it is a grouse flying in his direction. 
Sure enough it is a grouse; an elderly cock who has had two 
seasons of this sort of thing, and ‘ by gad, sir, has made up his mind 
to stand such nonsense no longer,’ and so the poor old gentleman 
has determined to shake the dust of the locality from off his 
feathery feet, and seek a more peaceful home ; a resolution, by the 
way, he would inevitably have broken as evening came round. So 
he thinks to evade his enemies by an early start, and flies straight 
and true towards the line of butts, unconscious that they are 
already tenanted. Again and yet again does he appear and 
disappear from view as he follows every rise and fall of the 
ground, but at last he emerges from a little dip in front of the 
guns, and flies swift and low straight at Jones’ box. Our young 
friend, conscious that the eyes of his companions are all fixed on 
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him, awaits his coming with great nervousness, and then when 
the bird is within thirty yards fires point blank at it, when, 
greatly to his relief, and I may add astonishment, it seems to 
hurl itself at the ground with such force that it almost rebounds 
into the air, and then lies with wings still faintly clapping in 
death almost at our hero’s very feet. 
} Great is that gentleman’s delight, and fain would he sally 
forth at once to gather up the corpse of his victim ; whilst flushed 
if with success he deems the difficulty of killing driven grouse 
“ ridiculously overrated. In the next few minutes, however, he 
finds cause to alter his opinion, for very soon a covey comes 
flying high in the air at an angle of 45° across his front. He 
waits too long, not having as yet realised the pace of a driven 
grouse, becomes ‘ flustered,’ fires at the covey instead of in front 
of a particular bird, and misses clean with both barrels. Before he 
H . has had even time to get his second gun up to his shoulder the 
covey has swept past, and his eye has been neatly ‘wiped’ by 
7 his neighbour on the right, who, an old stager at grouse driving, 
it scientifically drops two birds in front of him, and a third behind 
ia his butt. Our young friend has now a period of inactivity during 
ti which to dwell on this incident, until, while he is enviously 
i watching a small lot of birds heading for a distant box, his 


| i hitherto silent attendant gently touches him, and says quietly 
i ‘They’re coomin’ noo.’ 
Via Coming now! Indeed they are! Early as it is in the season, 


iia the birds have already begun to ‘ pack,’ and a vast cloud of grouse, 
i which keeps growing in numbers as it advances, is bearing 
straight down on the line of butts. The astonished Jones has 
scarce time to believe his eyes ere the vanguard of the pack is 
upon him. A large covey flying some twenty yards wide of his 
butt first catches his attention, and, picking a bird as quickly as 
he can, he fires, as he thinks, well in front of it, though as a 
1a matter of fact his eye, unaccustomed to this sort of shooting, 
hi) deceives him, and he really aims straight at the bird, which 
| a means about two feet behind it. Needless to say it flies on none 
a the worse, greatly to our friend’s perturbation ; and in a terrible 
‘id fluster he discharges his second barrel in the same way at 
it another bird, with of course a like result. 
Ha) Frenzied with disappointment young Jones seizes his second 
gun, and seeing another lot of birds coming for his butt reserves 
his fire until it is close to him, thinking this will render his aim 
more deadly—a very common mistake among young grouse drivers. 
Then as the grouse come whizzing round him like a swarm of 
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great bees, he selects one skimming over the heather within 
a few feet of him, and, firing at it point blank in a tremendous 
hurry, adds no doubt considerably to the bird’s terror, but other- 
wise does it no visible harm. A species of insane fury against 
this particular grouse then seizes him, and, neglecting several 
easy chances coming straight at him, he turns round and fires 
another fruitless shot at it when it is about eighty yards behind 
his butt. Thrice does poor Jones repeat a similar performance 
until he is nearly mad with rage and disappointment; the birds 
look so easy as they come towards him that he cannot understand 
how it is that he misses them; but even as he despairingly 
makes up his mind that he will never be able to kill them relief 
hails in sight. A solitary grouse comes flying straight towards 
him, in a line that will bring it just over his head, and when it is 
within twenty-five yards he throws up his gun and fires at it, 
with, however, faint hope of success. But somehow or another 
he has momentarily caught the knack of driving shots; his eye 
and hand act in unison; his gun no longer dwells on the bird, 
but swings forward in advance of it. Discharged without being 
checked in its swing, the shot catches the grouse fairly in the 
head, and, doubling it up like a clasp-knife, brings it hurtling 
through the air to fall with a tremendous thump against the very 
wall of the butt. 

This lucky shot gives our young friend more confidence in 
himself, and enables him to get the better of his excitement; so 
pulling himself together he tries to shoot steadily. He certainly 
has plenty of opportunities of doing it, for as the drivers, now 
faintly audible, approach, the birds seem to come in one per- 
petual string. Now a covey flying low and warily along the top 
of the heather ; now a solitary old cock hastening along at thirty 
miles an hour; anon a straggler which, separated from its 
companions, comes rocketing down the line of guns, or a pack 
of birds turned in by the flanking drivers, which comes wildly 
athwart the row of butts. 

But this sort of thing is too good to last long. Soon the 
stream of birds begins to diminish, and finally ceases; a last 
straggler which has been wounded early on in the drive, and 
pitched in front of the butts, rises only to fall again, and then, as 
the array of stalwart flag-bearing drivers comes swinging in, Jones 
hands his gun over to his loader and excitedly asks ‘how many he 
has “ down” ?’ for he himself has long lost count of his victims. 
‘Nobbut nine,’ is that worthy’s laconic answer; and Jones can 
hardly believe his ears. Nine! and on the floor of his butt lie 
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no fewer than sixty-three empty cartridge cases! Alas for poor. 
human nature! No sooner is his attendant’s back turned than 
our young friend hastily stamps half of them into the soft ground, 

a subterfuge, by the way, to which far more veteran grouse 
drivers than himself frequently descend. Moreover, he soon 
experiences another rebuff of fortune, as it is one thing to have 
nine birds down and another to gather them up; and the united 
efforts of himself, his loader and his dog can only recover seven 
of them before it is time for him to gather up his belongings, and 
move into the next butt—each gun ‘moving up one’ after every 
drive until he reaches the top of the line, when he descends to 
the bottom and starts de novo. 

Now comes a hurried gathering of the sportsmen, with eager 
questionings of ‘How many did you get that time ?’ and answers, 
some triumphant, some despondent, and others, I fear, hardly 
veracious ; while the wag of the party chimes in with the time- 
honoured jest ‘that he got two, but only saw one.’ But there is 
not much time for ‘ coffee-housing ;’ another set of beaters has 
already begun to drive fresh ground towards them, and an odd 
bird which comes flying over them, amid agonised yells of ‘ mark 
over’ from their loaders, sends the gunners scampering back to 
their boxes, as though engaged in the child’s game of ‘ General 
Post,’ only to find on reaching them that they might have con- 
tinued thcir conversation for another ten minutes. 

Ascertaining that there is no need for immediate action, 
Jones lights his pipe and passes his tobacco pouch on to his 
loader, an attention which has the effect of somewhat loosening 
that worthy’s tongue. Our young friend enters into conversation 
with him, and is astonished at the shrewdness with which he can 
talk on many of the general topics of the day, despite the fact 
that he has probably never been twenty miles away from his 
home in the whole of his life. A staunch Tory, too, is Mattha’ 
Thompson ; and with profuse apologies to my Liberal readers I 
cannot refrain from quoting a trenchant, if slightly narrow- 
minded, remark of his. A short time before, on a ncighbouring 
moor, a certain well-known Radical M.P. had handsomely 
‘ peppered ’ his host, a proceeding which drew from the intolerant 
Mattha’ the sarcastic observation ‘that it nobbut sairved Mr. C. 
(the gentleman who had been shot) reet (right), for asking Home 
Reulers to shutt wi’ him !’ 

But soon a couple of shots from one of the outside ‘ batteries’ 
warns our hero that the ‘return’ drive has begun, and he 
snatches up his gun and springs to attention. He is now facing 
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a long sloping hill off which the grouse will be driven, instead of 
the heathery flat of the last drive, and as he surveys the scene 
before him he is struck by its portentous stillness. How true is 
the saying that a calm comes before a storm! The whole bright 
hillside is bathed in glowing sunshine; save for the hum of 
insect life in the heather, or the crow of some wary old cock 
grouse already scenting fresh danger, not a sound is to be heard ; 
a little merlin, tiniest and least harmful of hawks, floats motion- 
less in the balmy air— 


‘ All, all is peaceful, all is still,’ 


And yet it merely requires a very small bird to appear on the 
scene to totally change it into one of noise and discord. 

High in the air a vagrant snipe makes its appearance, and for 
some inexplicable reason chooses to fly from top to bottom of the 
whole line of butts, when every sportsman apparently deems it 
incumbent on him to discharge two barrels at it as it passes ; but as 
it is probably eighty or more yards above them, their efforts are 
naturally fruitless, and the snipe pursues its way unharmed, 
with many a plaintive bleat and sidelong turn and swoop. I have 
been at many grouse drives, but I cannot recall one on which 
this episode did not occur, until I have been forced to the con- 
clusion that it must always be the same snipe ; asort of scolopacian 
Juif Errant compelled to dree its weird in this fashion; and the 
fact that it has never been seen to fall strengthens me in my 
belief. 

Scarcely has the snipe disappeared when the grouse begin to 
come forward once more, and right royal sport do they afford, for 
as they are driven off the opposing hill they do not dip into the 
valley, but ‘ rocket’ high over the heads of the sportsmen; and 
of all formis of shooting there is nothing to equal this. No other 
sport with the gun can compare with the charm of seeing a covey 
of grouse rise perhaps nearly a quarter of a mile away, and of 
watching the birds as they bear down on your butt thirty yards 
high in the air ; marking as they approach the regular cadence of 
their wings, now beating the air with short sharp strokes, now 
still for a moment as they glide on apparently without effort; and 
then picking your birds as they come pelting over you to drop a 
right and left neatly and scientifically behind your butt. It is 
perhaps needless to add that the pleasure of this performance is 
considerably enhanced should the other guns be idle at the 
moment, and the successful shooter be conscious that they are 
watching him. 
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Young Jones at all events, whose previous experiences of 
shooting have been chiefly confined to ferreting and such humble 
branches of sport, could not have conceived that there existed 
such glorious fun as this, and blazes manfully away, quite satis- 
fied with himself if he kills one out of every six or seven birds 
that he fires at. 

But the excitement of this particular drive is caused by the 
shifty tactics of a huge pack of birds which, after boldly coming 
forward to within two hundred yards of the butts, drop in the 
heather, evidently suspicious of those innocent-looking erections, 
and can be seen running about with their heads up, no doubt 
dubious, poor things, as to whether the devil or the deep sea be 
their best chance. Now does every sportsman crouch low in his 
box fearful lest he may scare them; for the same reason a stray 
brace of birds is allowed to pass’ unshot at; and then as the 
beaters approach the pack rises, and makes in an undecided 
straggling fashion away to the right flank. I use the word 
‘undecided ’—-for want of a better one to express my meaning— 
advisedly, for had the grouse quite made up their minds what to 
do, the great wall of China itself would not have stopped them. 
Fortunately their move is checked in time by the efforts of the 
‘flankers,’ who with much yelling, waving of flags and even 
throwing up of hats, contrive to turn them back over the guns, 
who now reap the reward of forbearance as the grouse, thoroughly 
‘désorientés,’ scatter over them, affording every variety of rocket- 
ing, driving, and crossing shot, as a grand finale to the drive. 

Jones is more fortunate in his ‘ pick up’ after this drive, as 
he recovers all the eight birds he has managed to kill—at an 
expenditure of nearly sixty cartridges, be it noted—and is conse- 
quently able to view with equanimity a heated argument which 
arises between two of the guns as to the ownership of a certain 
dead grouse which both claim; a regrettable incident far too 
common in grouse driving, generally due to the prejudiced zeal 
of a loader or retriever. But fortunately there is little time for 
wrangling, as the whole party has to move half a mile across the 
moor to a fresh set of butts, and before they reach them the 
aggrieved parties have become reconciled over a cigarette. 

Even if space permitted it, to attempt to describe each drive 
that takes place during the day would be trespassing a little too 
far on my readers’ patience. Suffice it to say that, with the excep- 
tion of a short interval grudgingly given up to lunch, the moor is 
driven and redriven with unfailing regularity, and absence of any 
special incident, until the far sinking sun warns the sportsmen 
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that the next drive will be the last. By this time it is Jones’ 
turn to occupy the topmost butt of the line, on the very crest of 
the great hill face along which they have been working all day, 
and as he reaches it he cannot but pause a moment, struck by the 
beauty of the view. From his very feet the ground falls away 
in one vast sheet of heather, broken only by some jutting crag of 
limestone, which gradually merges into the green, stone-wall 
divided pastures of a broad valley through which curve the head 
waters of a noble salmon river; and beyond the valley again the 
great solemn moors roll once more, tier above tier and hill. 
beyond hill, until they fade away into the pale saffron twilight of 
the Northern evening. The air is keen almost to coldness, and 
yet, despite its exhilarating effect, there is a sense of ‘ vastness’ 
about the scene which brings with it a feeling of awe, almost 
akin to sadness. 

It must have been on some such evening as this that Heine 
wrote the ‘ Lorelei.’ 

But Jones’ attention is suddenly diverted from the view by 
the appearance of a dark object travelling over the moor in 
his direction, which he at first takes to be a stray dog, 
and mutters anathema on its careless owner. But as it draws 
nearer its easy loping canter is unmistakable. Yes, it is 
Reinecke himself—a grey, grim, greyhound sort of gentleman, 
very different from his ruddy, rabbit-fed kinsmen of the low 
country, and bearing an even worse reputation than they—a 
ravisher of sitting hen grouse and weakly lambs, whose castle of 
Malepartus in yonder limestone cliffs has borne full oft the fruit- 
less onslaught of half the outraged shepherds and keepers in the 
dale. 

Our hero has somehow acquired the impression that vulpecide 
—I blush to write the word—is not only justifiable but com- 
mendable in these moorland solitudes, and anxiously asks Mattha’ 
if he is to shoot poor ‘ Reynolds,’ now fast approaching—is there 
any animal that can travel as swiftly and as gracefully over 
difficult ground as a fox ?—and is considerably relieved by the 
energy with which his attendant negatives the proposition, 
averring with great warmth that ‘nee trew sportsman wad shutt 
a fox,’ and dilating at the same time on the glorious hunts which 
he and his fellow-dalesmen enjoy in the winter with the aid of. 
a ‘bobbery’ pack, composed of three couple of nondescript 
hounds and all the collies and terriers of the neighbourhood. 

But Jones need have had no misgivings as to what course to 
pursue; the fox saves him all anxiety on that score, as, long 
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before it comes within range of the butts, it suddenly stops with 
uplifted paw to eye them suspiciously, and then turning aside 
among some broken ground disappears as instantaneously as 
though the earth had swallowed it up. 

All too soon for our enthusiastic young friend does the drive 
come to an end. Fain would he continue the sport, did not even 
he recognise that it is impossible to shoot in the dark; and so he 
reluctantly hands over his guns to Mattha’, and makes his way 
down to where the rest of the party are awaiting the result of 
the day’s sport, as arrived at after much mental labour and 
intricate calculation on a dirty bit of paper by the head keeper. 
Two hundred and ninety-four brace is at length his verdict ; of 
which total Jones privately and ruefully estimates he can only 
claim forty-one head, obtained at a cost of over two hundred 
cartridges ; and well satisfied the sportsmen depart, amid a chorus 
of ‘Good-nights’ from keepers and beaters, to where their car- 
riage is already awaiting them on the road, and are whirled 
home to feast on mountain mutton and grouse, as a prelude 
to that dreamless sleep engendered by healthy exercise and moor- 
land air. 

Three more such delightful days ensue ere Jones’ visit comes 
to an end—days for him of pure unadulterated enjoyment such 
as he will probably never experience again in the world of sport, 
be the fates ever so kind to him. His enthusiasm soars above 
such drawbacks as wet weather, which is not long in making its 
appearance, and a large expenditure of cartridges for rather 
meagre results; and he is very, very sorrowful when the time 
comes for him to clamber into the dogcart which takes him ten 
miles across the moors to a little wayside station, and sorrier still 
when some two hours later he picks up the South express on the 
main line, and realises that every throb of the engine is bearing 
him farther away from those purple moors where he has had such 
good fun. How miserably tame and flat do the fertile fields of 
the Midlands seem, and how vulgar and monotonous the lengthy 
South-country drawl of the inhabitants thereof, after the glorious 
rolling scenery and rugged dialect of the dales! Above all, how 
depressing is London, as at last the train slowly clanks its way 
into the great vaulted terminus, where the electric light is feebly 
battling with an early autumn fog ! 


PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN IN FIRST-CLASS CRICKET 


BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


Tuar the line of demarcation which is supposed to exist between 
first and second—indeed of every—class cricket is of the most 
attenuated dimensions, although it is supposed to be of the 
broadest by the compilers and devourers of averages, no one who 
pays the most casual attention to University and Public School 
cricket can fail to see. Yet if a match was proposed between the 
lowest county in the fight for the Championship and a public school 
thecricketing public wouldstand aghast at the audacity of the latter 
at even entertaining the idea of such a meeting. Ifa match was 
announced between a first-class team of the same calibre and an 
eleven picked from the flower of public school cricketers chosen 
at the end of the summer term, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
self-appointed critics would prognosticate the utter annihilation 
of the ‘schoolboys;’ and yet, allow eight or nine months to 
elapse, not the least vestige of surprise would be shown if a 
University team containing two-thirds of the afore-mentioned 
picked eleven went into the field to encounter the same first-class 
eleven, and, what is more, the majority of the said critics would 
expect them to win. With the exception of the months added 
to their respective ages the men are the same, their experience of 
cricket is the same at the beginning of one season as it was at 
the end of the last, they are not from want of practice perhaps in 
quite as good form as they were at the close of the previous 
season ; but the magic word ‘ University’ has converted them 
from what some people might describe as fourth-class to first- 
class cricketers. It is passing strange. 

It was not with the intention of urging the powers that be at 
‘Lord’s’ to institute a match between M.C.C. and ground and an 
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eleven chosen from the combined public schools that I began 
this article ; and in view of the almost insuperable difficulties the 


unfortunate secretary would have to overcome in order to get 


together a side representative of school cricket—however interest- 
ing such an encounter would be, and however valuable from the 
cachet it would give to the chosen players—I am quite of an 
opinion that such a match is too much to hope for, too much 
to ask. 

There are occasions, however, when public schoolmen by 
their brilliant batting or bowling force the cricketing world to 
recognise them as first-class. Such for instance was 8. H. Day, 
who made so remarkable a first appearance for Kent at Chelten- 
ham against Gloucestershire in 1897. For Malvern against 
Repton, Day scored 73, the highest innings in the match, and 
his average for his school amounted to 47°6 runs per innings; a 
more than creditable feat in view of the fact that he was only 
assisted by one ‘not out’ innings out of the seventeen he played. 
In his first innings against Gloucestershire he succumbed to 
Jessop’s fast bowling after scoring 8; in the second he scored half 
a run more than exactly half the total put together for his side, 
and was then ‘not out ’—his total of 101 scored in three hours 
without a chance, comprising, amongst other hits, eleven 4’s. 

When Harrow met Eton in 1890, out of the 126 runs scored 
for the former from the bat, A. C. MacLaren compiled 76 in the 
space of an hour and a half. This fine innings naturally attracted 
the attention of the Lancashire authorities ; and just one month 
later he made his first appearance in first-class cricket at Brighton, 
and thereupon in two hours and ten minutes compiled 108 runs, 
also without giving a chance. His innings included nine 4's, 
six 3’s, and fifteen 2’s; he also made one catch. For his school 
MacLaren averaged 42 runs per innings with a highest score of 
140; for his county his average was 23 runs at the season’s close. 

When J. R. Mason for Winchester in 1893 secured a batting 
average of 55 runs per innings and took 45 wickets for 16 runs 
apiece there was not the slightest doubt his cricketing future 
was secured. Against Eton, on that school’s own ground, Mason 
scored 43 and 36—a long way the best aggregate for his side— 
and in addition took 8 wickets for 61 runs. This was on 
June 23, and on July 27 he appeared for Kent, and, as on the 
occasion of MacLaren’s début, his opponents were the Sussex 
eleven. The Winchester captain scored 31 (the third score on his 
side) and 1: not out, and, with the exception of the return 
with Yorkshire, assisted Kent in all her remaining fixtures. As 
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he secured the second highest batting average on his side (27-7 
for 12 innings, once ‘not out,’ with a highest score of 52) and 
further took 13 wickets, his first season for Kent was an undoubted 
triumph. 

I do not know if it is, but if it is not a record the first 
appearance in first-class cricket of two public school cricket 
captains in the same county team and on the same day must be 
of very infrequent occurrence. On August 9, 1886, the Middlesex 
eleven that beat Gloucestershire by an innings and 87 runs 
included amongst its members the captains of the Harrow and 
Repton elevens—M. J. Dauglish and F.G.J. Ford. Against Eton, 
Dauglish had scored 24 and 10, and his average for bis school 
amounted to 15 runs per innings. Ford’s record against the 
Malvern team of that year was 59 runs in his only innings and 
9 wickets in the combined innings of his opponents’; against 
Uppingham he scored 40 and 23, and again captured 9 wickets 
in the match ; his batting average for Repton in all matches was 
36, and he took 36 wickets for 11 runs each. On the occasion of 
their débuts in first-class cricket, Ford scored 23 and Dauglish 
46 not out ; and whilst in addition Ford bowled O. G. Radcliffe in 
the first innings and caught F. Townsend in the second, Dauglish 
stumped E. M. Grace in both innings, on both occasions off 
Burton’s bowling, and caught H. V. Page—altogether the 
débutants did well. At the end of the season the Harrow captain 
had a better average for his county (17) than he had for his 
school. The Repton captain, however, was not quite so successful. 
Ten days later another public schoolman was initiated in first- 
class cricket—S. M. J. Woods of Brighton College to wit, for 
whom, we learn from Lillywhite (1887), ‘if he does nct over-bowl 
himself, there ought to be a grand future.’ It is generally 
understood that Woods made his first appearance in first-class 
cricket as a member either of the Somersetshire or Cambridge 
elevens ; but in the season of 1886 Somersetshire was not reckoned 
as a first-class county, and ‘S. M. J.’ had not gone up to 
Cambridge when Mr. G. N. Wyatt extended an invitation to him 
to play against his countrymen at Portsmouth. Spofforth, 
Trumble, Evans, Palmer, Garrett and Bruce were a formidable 
set of bowlers to make one’s first appearance against, but we find 
that S. M. J. Woods was quite equal to the occasion, and knocked 
up 21 before he was caught by Bonnor in the first innings, 
and 11 in the second ere Palmer bowled him. Moreover he 
bowled 18 maidens out of 33 overs in the Australians’ first 
innings and secured 2 wickets (H. J. H. Scott and G. J. Bonnor), 
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both clean bowled for 45 runs. For his school eleven that year 
he took 78 wickets for 7 runs each and scored an average of 34 
runs for 12 completed innings. G. H. Cotterill, who had a 
batting average of 54 for the same team, also made his initial 
appearance in first-class company this season, assisting Sussex 
in their match against Lancashire, and his share in the victory 
was limited to 1 run and 1 catch. Against the same Australian 
team J. 8. Robinson (of Harrow, but not of the eleven) 
scored 21 and 4 for 16 of Skegness, but the match cannot be 
regarded, in view of the odds given, as first-class. In 1886 at the 
Oval, A. P. Douglas (at that time at the Woolwich Academy, 
where he had a batting average of 43, almost three times as many 
runs as anyone else, but formerly of Dulwich) went in first for 
Surrey and defied the Leicestershire bowling for an hour and 
fifty minutes, scoring 47 runs. Strictly speaking this was not a 
first-class match, but it was a very noteworthy performance. 

A contemporary of 8. M. J. Woods and G. H. Cotterill in 
1886, but also a member of the Brighton College team of 1887, 
for whom he took 70 wickets for 12 runs each and scored a batting 
average of 54, G. L. Wilson made his first appearance in first- 
class cricket for Sussex against Yorkshire at Bradford on June 20 
of that year. In the first innings he unfortunately ran himself 
out when he had scored 24; but in the second, to quote from 
Wisden, he showed a long way the best form, and scored 58 in 
an hour and fifty minutes without anything like a chance, and this 
against the bowling of Ulyett, Emmett, Bates, Peel and Wade. 

As a general rule, when the public school player makes his 
début, it is as a bat that he shines in particular, but A. H. Cochrane 
of Repton, who made his first appearance in first-class cricket for 
Derbyshire against Lancashire on August 5, 1884, was an excep- 
tion ; for although he tied with L. C. Docker (who afterwards 
played for Warwickshire) as the highest scorer in the first innings 
—they each ran up 21—it was when he was put on to bowl that 
his triumph came about, for he obtained 6 wickets—R. G. Barlow, 
J. Briggs, J. G. Heap, C. de Trafford (now of Leicestershire), 
A. N. Hornby, and L. D. Hildyard—for 51 runs. The same year 
A. B. Heath, the Cheltenham College captain, who was not very 
successful in the annual encounter with Clifton, ‘ played by far 
the best cricket for Hampshire’ against Somersetshire. As a 
matter of fact he scored 42 out of 179 in the first, and 6 out of 
88 in the second innings. 

Undoubtedly the ‘ bright particular star’ in the firmament of 
school cricket in 1885 was W. Rashleigh of Tonbridge School. 
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To show his value to his school I have only to mention that he 
had an average of 63 per innings, whilst the next highest average 
on his side was 14; moreover, Rashleigh scored an aggregate of 
508 runs off his own bat; the remaining ten bats in the eleven 
together hit up 789 between them. The Kent authorities on 
August 24, 1885, decided to give him a trial ; and against Hamp- 


shire and the bowling of the Oxford blue A. H. Evans, Rashleigh, 


atat eighteen, scored 54. ‘ His defence was admirable, and his style 
was favourably commented upon,’ says Wisden. Subsequently, 
in the next match Kent played—against Middlesex at Maidstone 
—he scored 8 and 59, the latter score compiled in two hours and 
forty-five minutes, and comprising eight 4’s and six 2’s amongst 
other hits, confirming the good opinion he had already earned. 
Of other fairly recent débuts of public schoolmen in first-class 
cricket we have A. L. Watson—the 1885 captain of Winchester, 
whose school average was 42—playing for Hampshire against 
Sussex in the August of that year, and running up in the first innings 
the second highest score on his side. W. Tring, ‘a youngster of 
seventeen from a private school at Redlands, near Bristol,’ who, in 
June, 1887, at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, scored 11 and 9 out of 97 and 
135 for Gloucestershire against Surrey, and in the following match 
against Yorkshire, staying in for four hours, playing all the 
Yorkshire bowling with the coolness of a veteran and running up 
a score of 62. When C. B. Fry in 1891 averaged 49 for Repton 
in batting, the Surrey Committee, ever on the look-out for fresh 
talent, gave him a trial in the Surrey second eleven against the 
second eleven of Notts ; and the Repton bat justified his selection 
by scoring 65, and was forthwith drafted into the Surrey first 
eleven that played Warwickshire at the Oval on August 24, 1891, 
but he in company with several good batsmen fell a victim to 
West’s bowling before he got set, and 3 and 0 ‘ not out’ repre- 
sent his initial appearance on the classic enclosure. The same year 
W. B. Anderson, who scored 26 for Harrow in the match against 
Eton and took 3 wickets, was given a trial for Middlesex against 
Yorkshire, but Wainwright in a deadly mood proved too much 
for him and he succumbed for 0 and 2. In their return match 
with Middlesex in 1893, the Gloucestershire team were assisted 
by two Cliftonians—W. G. Grace, junior (who had a batting 
average of 29, and a bowling analysis of 114 runs for 50 wickets 
for his school), and C. L. Townsend (who took 55 wickets for 
Clifton and had an average of 28)—both of whom were making 
their first appearance in county cricket. Townsend took 3 


wickets, and W. G. Grace, junior, who was out in both innings: 
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to catches by G. McGregor, scored the highest innings on 
his side in the second innings—1ll runs. Three days later 
Townsend brought off his sensational feat of finishing off the 
Somersetshire innings with the ‘hat’ trick, all three batsmen being 
stumped! The Gloucestershire authorities, ever ready to give a 
promising player a trial, requisitioned the services of F. H. B. 
Champain, of the Cheltenham College team in 1895, in their 
match against Middlesex at Clifton that year. Champain, who 
had a batting average for his school of 33, and had taken 41 
wickets at an average cost of 12 runs each, had in the previous 
June scored 104 and 46 for Cheltenham against Clifton, a fact 
not overlooked when he was at liberty to assist his county. His 
début, however, was not auspicious, and his three innings for his 
county failed to realise an aggregate amounting to double figures. 
In the following year Gloucestershire called on W. 8. A. Brown, 
of Leys School, Cambridge, to assist them, and he made his first 
appearance in first-class cricket at Manchester, scoring 0 and 13 
and taking Briggs’ wicket ; for Leys he had a batting average of 
86, and had taken 57 wickets for 10 runseach. During the same 
season (1896) E. I. M. Barrett, a comrade of F. H. B. Champain 
of the Cheltenham team, who had a batting average of over 50 
for his school, was invited to play for Hampshire. On his initial 
appearance for the team against Warwickshire he scored 24 and 
1, and at the end of the season his average was 21 for his county 
with a top score of 47—a performance full of promise. Of the 
public schoolmen making their débuts in first-class cricket last 
year R. N. R. Blaker of Westminster is amongst the most pro- 
minent. His second innings of 81 against Charterhouse probably 
saved his school from a severe defeat; but his value throughout 
the season to the team he led is best shown by comparing his 
average of 45 per innings with that of the next best bat, whose 
average was but 21. His début in first-class cricket was made at 
Lord’s late in August, when, playing for Kent, he scored 4 and not 
out 17. When a man has a batting average of 50 and has taken 
over 30 wickets for about 15 runs apiece for his school, he 
naturally stands a very good chance of a trial for his county ; 
and C. L. A. Smith, of Brighton College, whose school averages 
coincide with the above, thoroughly justified the confidence of the 
Sussex County officials when they gave him a place in their team. 
His first innings for his county realised, we believe, 11 runs, and was 
scored off the Gloucestershire bowlers in August last, but his great 
innings was undoubtedly the 78 not out that he knocked up against 
Surrey at the Oval about ten days later—a masterly display. 
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"NEATH SUMMER SUNS 


BY GEO. E. COLLINS 


‘How do you fill up your time when the hunting season is 
over?’ 

I wonder how many huntsmen have been asked that question, 
and out of the thousands of hunting men and women, how many 
there are who have any idea of the busy time that the hunt 
servants experience between the death of one season and the 
birth of another? They generally forget that in fox-hunting, as 
in the case of a dramatic performance, there is much work to be 
got through in the way of learning of parts and rehearsals before 
all hands are ready to appear before the public. A huntsman 
once told me that no sooner was one season over than the hardest 
part of the next one began. When the fixture ‘to finish the 
season ’ has become a thing of the past, and in many cases before 
then, the average hunting man has put away the trappings of the 
chase, sent his horses up to Albert Gate or turned them out of 
_ work, and gives no further thought to fox-hunting till the autumn 


tints remind him that cub-hunting is in full swing, and that 


November is approaching. 

Some of us, but more especially those whose lives are cast in 
the country, never forget the sport we love. We pay periodical 
visits to the kennels to see our old friends; and how pleased 
they seem to be to see us, as they come tumbling out into the 
yard for our inspection! Then there is the puppy we walked ; 
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we must have him out on the flags to note his general improve- 
ment, discuss his good points and speculate on his chance of 
winning at the Puppy Show. And in due time we come to the 
rising generation, the hopes and fears of master and huntsman, 
gambolling round the staid, grave-looking matron whose puppies 
they are, in happy ignorance of the important part they will 
some day be called upon to play. Do we not note with 
approval how our own hunters are benefiting by their summer’s 
rest, and with what pleasure we learn of a litter of cubs in the 
home spinney ? 

To take the kennels first : there is no slack time for the hunts- 
man and his merry men during the summer. By the end of 
March all the puppies have been sent in from walk, and soon after 


OUR OLD FRIENDS 


that the huntsman’s troubles are in full swing with a score 
or more down with distemper. Many a likely prize-winner 
succumbs to this scourge, which, by the way, according to a note 
in ‘Young’ Tom Smith’s diary, first broke out in the Brocklesby 
Kennels in 1764, and carried off thirteen couple of hounds. 
Whence came it, and how did it originate? To the puppy- 
walker, too, it is an anxious time if he has a real liking for the 
hound he has sent in ; if he has, he will be sure to call now and 
then to inquire how the patient is progressing, and dire will be 
his grief if the malady has a fatal ending, not so much because 
the chance of winning the cup has been taken from him, as from 


the fact that he will have nothing in the young entry in which to 


take an especial interest when cub-hunting begins. 
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Then there will come on the scene those plump little balls of 
black and white, and dark-brown tan, like young bears, with all 
their troubles before them, and entirely unconscious, as they 


THE PUPPY WE WALKED 


tumble about in play, of the anxious thoughts they cause in the 
brains of the master and his huntsman. If it is a big litter, a 
foster-mother must be found to take over some of the respon- 
sibilities, she either coming to the kennels or having a couple or 


THE HOPES AND FEARS OF MASTER AND HUNTSMAN 


so of puppies sent to her. It is a pretty sight to watch the various 
families in the kennel-yard, each in its own pen, gambolling 
away the happiest hours of their life, or tearing vigorously at the 
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piece of flesh which the kennel-man has thrown in for their 
delectation, while the mothers hold a sort of matrons’ meeting 
hard by. 

The draft hounds having gone to their new quarters, and the 
young entry having recovered from the effects of distemper, the 
pack begins to assume a more level appearance; their coats, 
which they have not yet finished shedding, are still rough though, 
and they have not the glossy appearance with which they will 


. turn out on the day of the Puppy Show in August. Many people 


are of opinion that the puppy judging should take place as soon 
as the puppies are sent in from walk, so that credit may be given 
for the care and good feeding of the puppy-walkers. There is 
something to be said in favour of this, but then again it is unfair 


GAMBOLLING ROUND THE STAID, GRAVE-LOOKING MATRON 


to those who had late puppies, who with five or six months more 
in which to grow and furnish will stand a better chance of com- 
peting with their fellows. Many, too, are either then down with 
or sickening “for distemper, so that in my humble opinion the 
autumn, wher they have been subject alike to the same skilful 
care and training, is after all the best time. And while on the 
subject of the Puppy Show, may I make a suggestion that the 
prizes should take the form of something suitable for the house- 
wife? After all, it is she who deserves the most credit for a 
well-walked puppy; for is not the butter account materially 
reduced by the quantity of new milk which ‘ young hopeful’ con- 
sumes? Are not most puppies partial to a new-laid egg, and are 
there not many young ducklings and chickens whose early demise 
must be laid at their door, to say nothing of missing boots and 
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slippers, cloths and brushes, and who knows what else? Would 
it not, then, ye M.F.H.s, be a great inducement to the lady of 
the honse where the puppy finds quarters to bestow extra care on 


TEARING VIGOROUSLY AT THE PIECE OF FLESH 


Warrior and Witchcraft if the prizes took the form of a silver 
teapot, cream jug, sugar basin, or toast rack ? 

When the time comes for the ears of the young hounds to be 
trimmed, few visitors are wanted at the kennels, and it is best to 


EXERCISING THE HOUNDS 


let a fortnight or so elapse for them to get over their troubles 
before calling to inquire after them. There are some who roll 
up their eyes in pious horror at the cruelty of this practice, but 
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if they knew how torn the hounds’ ears would otherwise get in 


covert they would realise the benefit of it. The method of 
tattooing the litter mark in the ear which has been adopted of 
late years is, by the way, much preferable to the old-fashioned 
branding on the side. 

Besides the attention which the sick hounds and the baby 
puppies require, no little time is taken up in exercising the 
hounds. In most hunts there will be four packs—the old dogs 
and bitches and the young entry—to be walked out separately 
two or three times a day ; the youngsters will be taken into the 
park to be steadied at deer, who watch the proceedings with their 
soft brown eyes, and trot off in the most unconcerned manner 
as they approach. They have also to be taught that the days 


WHO WATCH THE PROCEEDINGS WITH THEIR SOFT BROWN EYES 


when they might pursue fleet-footed puss or her nimble cousin with 
impunity are past and gone, and they will likewise be encouraged 
to lark over the made-up fences in the grass yard. A pretty 
sight it is to see them top their fences in promising style as they 
race up and down the enclosure, and particularly gratifying if one’s 
own puppy is prominent. 

A very trying period for the young fox-catchers is when they 
are first introduced to couples. Some soon take to them kindly, 
while others have a rooted objection to them at all times. 

When the young puppies have gone out to quarters the 
huntsman will pay an occasional visit to see how they are pro- 
gressing, and this frequently happens when the process of getting 
the pack fit for cub-hunting has begun, that being accom- 
plished by means of long trots on the road; this is also a good 
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way of getting the cub-hunters into condition, besides hardening 
the hounds’ feet. What a cheery sound is the ‘twang-twang !’ 
of the horn on a summer’s morning at breakfast-time, which 
announces that the huntsman and his lieutenants with the 
mottled darlings are ready to greet you outside! If one does not 
yearn to be in the saddle again and riding hard after them, as 
with heads up and sterns down they run from scent to view, one 
is not half a sportsman. 

Next our thoughts turn to our horses. How have they spent 
the summer months? Everyone has a pet theory as to the 
correct way in which hunters should be summered, and where so 
many methods succeed it is not for me to claim the superiority 
of one over another. One man will recommend light work in an 


LARK OVER THE MADE-UP FENCES IN THE GRASS YARD 


easy running dog-cart, while another prefers to see his favourites 
keep their condition to the accompaniment of the ear-tickling jingle 
of four-in-hand harness. But something is necessary to justify 
either method ; the past season must have been a light one, with 
the prospect of an equally easy time to come in the future, and 
there must be the best of feet and legs. 

Another way is to give one’s hunters a certain amount of 
saddle work in the cool of the morning, a liberal allowance of 
green food and the run of a box; while yet another is to turn 
them out to grass altogether. My own humble opinion is that a 
summer’s run is the most beneficial, but that several modifica- 
tions to the last-named scheme are desirable. In my idcal paddock 
I should have several big shady trees, a stream of good, clear 
water running over a gravelly bottom, and a row of loose boxes. 
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My horses should have a feed of corn and be shut up in the boxes 
each night, and the doors of the boxes should also be left open 
during the day for shelter from the flies and the sun; and during 
very inclement weather they should have access to their boxes, with 
a rack full of hay to nibble at instead of the grass. From personal 
observation I know how much a horse appreciates a summer’s 
run; he is as eager to get at the young pastures as we are to 
enjoy the first fruits and vegetables of the season. Instinctively 
he seeks the cool waters of the running stream which does such 
incalculable good to his jaded feet and legs, the legacy of a hard 
hunting season; the daily allowance of corn, together with the 
exercise which he gives himself, enables him to come up much 


TOP THEIR FENCES IN PROMISING STYLE 


fitter than one would expect, and he is all the sooner got ready for 
the exigencies of another period of fox-chasing. 

There are few prettier scenes than that provided by a number 
of hunters at grass in a suitable paddock. Watch them as they 
doze lazily in the sun or crop the sweet herbage; see how they 
revel in a roll or a splashing match in the stream ; then suddenly 
off they go in a body for a gallop that will stretch their limbs 
and open their pipes. A real holiday it is, and one which our 
generous equine friends richly deserve. 

To the shooting man who is only half a sportsman the news 
that a vixen has laid up near his favourite coverts is anything 
but welcome. I say the man who is only half a sportsman; but 
really he who thinks only of his own sport, or it may be of the 
sum of money that his poulterer will pay him, does not really 
deserve the term of sportsman at all. At the time of writing I 
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have two litters of cubs within a quarter of a mile of my 
house, and have made it my business to study their habits. Now 
I‘ go in’ for poultry ; yet during the last three years I only know of 


THEY DOZE LAZILY IN THE SUN 


two losses—an old hen who would sit away in a hedge bottom, 
and a duck who was rather too late in coming off the pond at 
night. It is very seldom that I have noticed the remains of a 
fowl in the neighbourhood of the earths, and not once have I 


CROP THE SWEET HERBAGE 


seen signs that a pheasant or a partridge has formed part of the 
banquet. Rabbits are the natural food of bold Reynard, and of 
that there is no doubt if one will but pay periodical visits to the 
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breeding earths. Rats, mice, moles and beetles also form the 
food of a fox, but, like a human being, he will not refuse a bonne 
‘bouche in shape of game if it comes in his way. And small blame 
to him, say I. Who knows what good the fox does to the 
shooting man by picking off the diseased and sickly of his fur and 
feather? That foxes and game can live together the Brocklesby 
country gives ample evidence. Though the show of long-tails 
might not satisfy the glutton, a day in Lord Yarborough’s woods 
will generally yield a hundred head of the handsomest of game 
birds, to say nothing of a few woodcock, a number of hares and 
rabbits galore; while many a time during the day will a ‘ tally-ho 
over!’ thrill us to the core. A big landowner in my neighbour- 
hood said that he never saw so many fores and partridges on his 
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THE GOOD-LOOKING THREE-YEAR-OLD 


estate as he did last year. Even the devil is said not to be so 
black as he is painted, and I don’t believe half the crimes that 
are set down to ‘the thief of the world.’ Don’t I know of 
turkeys—for whose loss their owner has received compensation— 
whose plump and unscarred bodies were discovered on a poulterer’s 
showboard ; and among other cases that have been trumped up 
against poor Reynard, the one in which things looked so black 
against the little red rascal, till the clear print of hobnailed boots 
in a fowl-house (which the owner had distinctly stated had not 
been entered by a human being since locking-up time) discounted 
the evidence of the scattered feathers and the hole scratched 
under the door ? 

A litter of cubs at play makes a charming picture, but it is 
one that is not often seen, for foxes are most suspicious animals, 
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are easily scared by a slight noise or the sight of a human face, 
and very little will induce the vixen to move her family to other 
quarters. I have tried in vain to get a photograph of one of the 
litters near my house, but though I have come across them often 
enough when carrying a gun or a walking stick, I have spent 
many a weary hour, with a camera, in a cramped position near 
the earth without catching a glimpse of a cub. 

By the latter end of June many cubs have taken up their 
abode in the corn or the least disturbed coverts, and then it is 
that badger-hunting, a by no means unexciting form of sport to 
us country folk, may be safely undertaken. In their new homes 
the cubs will live peacefully and happily till some September 
morning, when comes a rude awakening; the family party is 
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THE YOUNG FOX-CATCHER, BRED FROM THE OLD MARE 


scattered hither and thither, and when it reassembles it is to 
mourn the loss of possibly more than one of its members. 

- Then we hunting-folk, those of us whose visit to ‘the sweet 
shady side of Pall Mall’ is but an occasional one, how do we 
amuse ourselves ‘neath summer suns? We all of us have some 
duties to perform during the day, but our spare time can be 
occupied most pleasantly and in a manner qualified to keep us in 
condition for the business of the next hunting season. An old 
huntsman once said to me, ‘When a hunting man can’t hunt 
he should play cricket,’ and providing our joints are supple 
enough, what can a man want more? Haunt cricket matches are 
particularly enjoyable, and an exchange of visits with the neigh- 
bouring packs makes many a pleasant outing. The hounds are 
sure to come on the scene during the afternoon, and then cricket 
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goes to 1,000 to 3 till the friendly criticisms have been got over. 
If a series of matches can be arranged many of the younger - 
members of the Hunt will be brought together in the field who 
would probably not meet between the seasons, while a goodly 
number of the veterans are sure to turn up as spectators, and 
over a cigar and a pleasant chat cheer heartily for their own side. 
But do we find stooping more difficult than of yore? are we 
more blown running a four than we used to be? and does the 
ball seem a trifle harder and more difficult to hold than a few 
years ago? Then do we turn to ‘the only game,’ vie with our 
contemporaries in driving a long ball, and derive no little grati-. 
fication and pride from doing the round in one fewer than our 


CAMERA ON BACK 


previous best. Tennis and croquet we have at hand for him who 
loves the society of ladies—and what sportsman does not ?—and an 
exchange of social visits does much to keep alive that spirit of 
hospitality and sport which invariably go hand in hand and 
which is so inbred in the English sportsman. Our friends will 
appreciate the make and shape of the good-looking three-year-old, 
just now going into breaking tackle, and of which we have such 
great expectations; nor will the good points of the young fox- 
catcher, bred from the old mare that once carried us so well, 
escape their notice. 

Now that we all bicycle, what more enjoyable than an 
occasional tour, camera on back, round the country we so love to 
cross when in pursuit of the flying pack? We all have a pic- 
turesque meet or two, no matter what Hunt we belong to, and we 
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shall find them doubly so ‘neath summer suns; and as we gaze 
across the vale or stand at the covert-side drinking in the delight- 
ful sights, sounds and scents of the country, it will be strange 
indeed if some pleasant recollections of our bappy hunting days 
do not crop up in our minds. Was it not from that very corner 
that the old rascal departed on that ten-mile journey that proved 
his last, and when so few of us heard the ringing ‘ who-whoop’ 
that celebrated his downfall? There it was that Brown jumped 
the high timber on Bay Robin. Yonder is the very spot where 

we pounded Jones on his three-hundred-guinea chestnut; and 


A PICTURESQUE MEET 


that silver stream which looks so inviting for a plunge to-day, do 
we not remember how very uninviting it looked that morning in 
January when five of us charged its coffee-coloured torrent abreast, 
and Robinson got in? 

Tis not for all of us to summer in town, to do Hurlingham, 
the Row, the Opera, Ascot, Goodwood and Cowes. Some of us 
have tasted of their delights in bygone years, before rents went 
down and families increased ; while others, perhaps, can snatch a 
fortnight in which to cram in those pleasures which are all the 
sweeter because of their rarity. 
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ACROSS A DESERT OF GRASS 


BY 8S. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


‘SAND, sand, sand, still sand, and only sand, and sand, and sand 
again ’—so the author of ‘ Kothen’ describes the desert of Egypt. 
I, with the change of a word, would describe the pampas of South 
America as grass, grass, grass, still grass, and only grass, and grass, 
and grass again. To those who know the deserts of golden sand 
where, in the hollows of the broken ground and on the distant 
mountains, lie shadows of liquid blue and vivid purple, this flat 
empty world of grey-green grass, without a rock or hillock to. 
break the completeness of the circling horizon-line, appears to be 
more of a dreary desert than the Great Sahara itself. 

‘Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto 
one place and let the dry land appear.’ I recall the words of the 
Book of Genesis, for here it would appear we have got no further 
than the third day of creation. 

My horse and I stand, as it were, in the centre of a bare 
round table covered with a coarse green cloth; an absurd idea 
strikes me that it would be dangerous to ride too near the edge in 
case of toppling over; and so marvellously flat it is, I find it 
more difficult than ever to believe the world is round as an 
orange.. 

All is silent. And so silent! A mariner adrift on the wide 
Atlantic could not feel more forsaken. In this desolation I turn 
to my dumb companion ; he is to me no longer a mere beast of 
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burden, but has become a human creature like myself. I pat his 
rough neck and handle him with growing consideration, speaking 
to him from time to time, grateful if he responds with a cock of 
his ear or backward glance of his eye. He is so shabby, so lack- 
ing in all points of breeding, without doubt in polite society 1 
should be obliged to ignore him; but here, in this unpeopled 
wilderness, I have discovered that he has a heart of gold, and I 
cherish him as a brother. 

As the climbing sun turns the grey of dawn to cheerful blue, 
it becomes apparent that this desert is not wholly void of life. 
Like a sweet bell chiming through the liquid air rings the call of 
the martineté—a species of partridge—while the harsh cry of the 
teru-teru warns all birds and beasts that a stranger is at hand. 
But it would seem that the animal world has not yet learnt that 
man is too often an enemy; for the creatures do not fly before 
me, but slowly turn and offer me a stare, as harmlessly curious 
as my own. Surely it can only be for companionship that the 
swallows cling close, seeming to follow for mile upon mile, flit- 
ting round as though playing hide-and-seek amongst the horse’s 
legs. So swift is their darting flight I cannot tell if they are always 
the same birds that escort me, or if they tire and fall away and 
others take their place. The skunk--a beast to be treated with 
respect by man and horse, as he can avenge himself for the 
slightest interference on their part—rising in a leisurely way from 
one of the ruts that alone mark our road, moves slowly off, his 
tail erect ana stiff from annoyance. Drawing rein, I circle round 
to show him I have no wish to disturb him on his own camping 
ground. 

Now a spot of blood-red catches the eye. It is a red-breasted 
bird, bright as a jewel, that sways on a stem of grass. 

A troop of South American ostriches barely take the trouble 
to scuttle out of our way, shaking their plumage and long waving 
necks, in a little bustle of passing excitement. 

I have discovered in this new world an unforeseen charm. Its 
newness is a reality in an unexpected sense. Other lands are 
made familiar to us through books and pictures, while this land 
is as yet unknown to literature and art. It has a history, it is 
true, and one chapter is of interest to us; for once Buenos Ayres 
was in the hands of British troops, and, had affairs been of less 
overpowering interest in Europe, the chances are that this vast 
country would have been one of our greatest colonies, and, under 
a good and strong government, as great and as prosperous as the 
United States of North America. 
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Have you ever considered how the books, pictures, photo- 
graphs, and improving lectures forced upon us from the day we 
first show interest in a story spoil the pleasure of all future 
travel? They take the very bloom off the peach. Think of the 
shock and thrill of delighted wonder the Pyramids would give the 
traveller who had the good fortune to see them without having 
ever heard of them. Now the first impression received is but the 
recognition of old friends seen in every Sunday picture-book, and 
often described in an overwhelming number of globe-trotters’ 
published records. But here on the pampas I feel like Adam on 
the first day he spent on this now too well-known earth; the 
birds and beasts around me are like new creations, I have even 
to find them names. No one ever told me that there were such 
creatures as the various antediluvian-like animals that creep 
through the grass or lie basking in the sun, clothed in armour of 
delicate make and exquisite colouring, harmless enough it would 
seem, yet their queer movements and uncouth shape mark them 
as uncanny objects belonging to a world beyond our ken. 

A distant gleam of water makes me turn from the track to 
find a shallow pond of rain-water collected in a slight depression 
of the ground. Some days ago a storm swept across the pampas, 
bringing in its wake a flight of many varieties of birds, never to 
be seen in dry weather, when no water is to be found except by 
digging below the surface of the ground. Some of these birds 
that follow the rain-clouds have lingered here by this water-pool. 
As I ride through the long grasses that have sprung up in the 
damp soil, a number of flamingoes, disturbed, rise like a flame, 
and flash up to the blue, their scarlet plumage changing to softest 
rose as they mount higher and higher. Still more perfect in its 
beauty is a swan with jet-black neck and body of purest white. 
It floats with stately grace on the silver water, ignoring the 
presence of man and horse, though it is possible that it has never 
before come across such objects. 

Riding on and on from hour to hour, bathed in hot sunshine, 
the air more invigorating than can be dreamed of by those who 
have never breathed aught but the damp heavy atmosphere of 
our overcrowded island, the ear undisturbed by all but harmonious 
sounds that but show how perfect is the silence, eye and brain 
rested by the absence of colour and form—a great tranquillity 
enters into my soul. I fall to wondering why I, like the mass of 
mankind, prefer to dwell in the crowded centres of this world’s 
life, instead of in quiet solitudes where peace and still beauty 
are to be found. Is the interest we seek in politics, art, and the 
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affairs of other men worth the labour we bestow upon them? 
Are the manifold possessions that in civilised life accumulate 
about our dwellings worth the trouble they entail? Why not 
build a lodge in the wilderness and—but here my reverie was 
broken and my thoughts sent flying. An object in the far distance, 
upon which my eye had unconsciously been dwelling, now took 
shape, and I saw it was the inn where my horse and I were to 
rest and feed. It required no touch of the spur to urge him on, 
With a common impulse we hurried to reach this oasis in the 
wilgerness—the kindly haunt of mankind in an empty world. 
Where now were my longings for solitude and quiet? And, for 


CATTLE ON THE PAMPAS 


all our speed, this half-hour of the journey was the longest we 
had yet known, so impatient were we to be with our kind once 
more. 

Of all the caravanseries designed to meet the wants of needy 
travellers, none could prove more unattractive than a pulperia on 
the pampas. The one I now arrived at was, like all its kind, 
drinking-bar, post-office and store, and therefore the centre of 
gossip as well as business for many leagues round. The Italian 
who ran it had named it ‘ Bella Italia.’ At first the sentiment of 
the thing, accentuated by its inappropriateness, touched me with 
some kindly tenderness ; before I departed the only sentiment left 
to me was one of disgust, tempting me to tear down the placard 
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that bore so deceptive a title. Truly there was nothing of 
beautiful Italy to be found in that home of disorder, dirt and 
want; yet the sourness of the wine, the heavy odour of garlic, 
and the swarming insects of many varieties, recalled Italy in its 
least pleasing aspect, and no doubt to many an emigrant from its 
shores would be redolent of fond memories. 

Slipping from my saddle, with the gait of a sailor on shore, 
I staggered to the door and was met by a very indifferent land- 
lord. With no enthusiasm he offered to supply me with anything 
I might wish for. But on questioning him I discovered that- by 
chance, as he explained, that day he happened to have no meat, 
soup, bread, or eggs, or indeed anything one is in the habit of eating. 
While I tried, with the little Spanish I knew, to find out what 
there was to be had, my host disappeared, to return behind a 
blue-eyed, frank-faced Englishman. What sight more delightful 
to look upon? He introduced me to him with an impressive 
air as if to a potentate. We were friends at a glance, and at a 
word we agreed to breakfast together. Mine host was no longer 
indifferent ; he was Don Eduardo’s humble servant, emptying 
the shelves of his store to cover our table. Tins of herring, 
Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits, Crosse and Blackwell’s jams --the 
meal was hardly satisfying, and was certainly unwholesome from 
its variety. Don Eduardo sternly refused to drink coffee which 
we were told was as if from Paris, and ordered a pot of tea. This 
made a new man of me. Then stretched on a bedstead—one 
stood in each corner of the otherwise almost empty room— 
enjoying a cigarette, my companion told me stories of the country 
and its peopie, until, drowsy with the heat, we fell asleep. 

One tale I repeat as he told it to me: 

‘Last week,’ he said, ‘Don Pedro—called the black fox 
because he was so clever—was murdered here. Two men, in the 
store there, were quarrelling over some silly affair. Don Pedro 
tried to separate them. As he stepped between them one drew 
his knife and stabbed him under the shoulder. He was dead in 
two or three minutes; never said a word or made a sign. Well, 
on Thursday night they were velando or waking him. The 
Gauchos have learnt what a wake is from the Irish who swarm 
over the country. I rode over to see the last of the old chap. 
Generally a wake is more or less of a jollification, but on this 
occasion there was no fun going because there was real sorrow. 
Old Pedro was a man of the right sort whose death was a loss to - 
the whole partido. I can tell you it was a most impressive sight ; 
he was laid out on a table in this very room, with candles burning 
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round him and his poncho wrapped about him. Lying there 
dead, he looked as if he slept. He was a grandly made man with 
a fine face. His peones—he had a band of six or eight men who 
worked for him and swore by him. His business was to travel 
with cattle; he would take a herd across the country, being a 
month on the road, and never lose a single one. Well, there 
were his men sitting round the room, some crying bitterly, and 
they watched their old mate for twenty-four hours without sleep. 
The next day they took bim to a town forty miles from here, 
where there is a priest and consecrated ground, and buried him. 


THE GAUCHO AT HOME 


The Gauchos know as little about religion as they know of a 
London theatre, but when it comes to dying they like to have a 
priest. I saw them go past in the early dawn, some twenty men 
riding*round a waggon on which lay all that is left of the best 
rider I ever saw. Many a league these fellows have travelled 
with him, following the cattle from sunrise to sunset, and watching 
them all through the night. They were sad enough on that last 
journey with their old boss laid low. I can tell you I felt cut up; 
the old chap was a friend of mine and would do anything I asked 
him. He was true as steel to the man he served; as to the 
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_peones, they were his slaves. Well, he was a Gaucho of the old 


type—you do not see many of his make nowadays. I tell you 
that is a man worthy of respect. I shall not be sorry if I leave 
as good a record behind me. Education? Why, he had no use 
for education! He knew more and was wiser than most educated 
men in his walk in life. He did flourish a note-book at times 
and put marks in it. And I have seen him look as if he were 
deep in a newspaper, but he held it upside down. You see he 
did not wish it to be said that he could not read. Caramba! it 
was a beastly murder, that’s what it was.’ 

‘What of the murderer?’ I asked. ‘I hope he is to be 
hanged ’ 

‘Hanged! Why, don’t you know in this enlightened land 
they are too civilised and too humane to hang any man ?’ 

It was time to take the road again, and very unwillingly I 
parted from my chance friend, whose way was not mine. 

The heat was now great as a north wind blew in gusts, driving 
fine dust in our faces, while from the parched earth the heat 
radiated as fiercely as from the sun itself. The oscwro—as my 
horse was called, from its cloudy colour—was but little perturbed 
and galloped along as steadily as a rocking-horse and as patiently 
as any ass. The sun, an angry red ball of flame, was drawing 
near the horizon when I caught sight of a long line of green 
cloud that I rightly guessed must be the woods of Santa Rosa. 

What a relief it was to at last pass into the shade of great 
willows, whose branches sweeping to the ground almost choked 
the path that led up to the house, effectually keeping out the sun 
and the dust-laden wind! Riding into the patio, a pack of dogs 
received me uproariously, bringing our host and his companions 
from all directions with kindly welcomes. With the true hospi- 
tality of his country, he put all his belongings at my disposal ; and 
I thankfully borrowed from his wardrobe, as my baggage, still on 
the road, was not likely to be delivered for some days. Cooled 
and refreshed, with the help of several buckets of water drawn 
from the depth of the well, with much appreciation I sat down to 
a table spread with all that was wanting at the pulperia. Roast 
lamb, turkey, several kinds of vegetables and fruits, home-made 
bread and creamy butter, with fragrant coffee and cigarettes in the 
verandah to wind up with—not a bad menu to find in the wilds. 

Although Santa Rosa was built less than thirty years ago, it 
already represented the past and a forgotten order of things. The 
second story of the central part of the house formed a mirador or 
watch tower, now only serving as a useful look-out. Here hung 
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the bell rung at stated intervals to call the peones home to meals 
or waken them up from siesta to return to work. A Union 
Jack flying high served as a signal to those who were beyond 
sound of the bell. The windows in the older portion were barred 
with iron gratings and the walls loopholed, forming in these 
peaceful days convenient storing places for small odds and ends. 
Santa Rosa was built in the time when Indians still wandered 
over the province of Buenos Ayres, and an estancia, like a border 
peel, had to be ever on guard against sudden attacks, serving as a 
fort for the surrounding peasants with their more valuable flocks 
and herds. The horror with which the Gauchos still speak of 


STACKING ALFALFA 


these Indians, and the absence of any relics of their civilisation, 
lead one to suppose that they were a bloodthirsty race of the 
very lowest human type. One sees in the Gauchos, however, many 
traces of Indian as well as of Spanish descent, and many words 
in daily use on an estancia are derived from their language. 

The house itself is a rambling homely-looking building ; rooms 
have been added as required with no regard to the laws of archi- 
tecture. Built of home-made brick, some of the walls are 
covered with white plaster, others are left in the rough ; some of 
the roofs are of red tiles, some are thatched with dried grass, 
while the latest addition is covered with corrugated iron. The 
rooms are paved with fine red tiles, and the walls are washed in 
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pale colours. In the chief apartments the ceilings are lined with 
white pine or painted wood. 

The original house consists of a large central hall, well pro-: 
tected from the heat of the sun by the four rooms that are built 
round it; it is only lit through their doorways, keeping it cool 
and dark, and therefore free from flies, the greatest plague of 
one’s life during summer in Argentina. In the hall there is a wide 
cpen hearth where in winter a great fire roars for an hour or two 
every evening, when songs are -sung and stories told and many 
a pipe smoked. While-out‘of doors an icy wind sweeps from the 


BULL LASSOED PREPARATORY TO BRANDING 


snowy plains of Patagonia, or a keen frost whitens the grass, to 
vanish at the touch of the sun in the morning. 

I found myself lingering from week to week, and from month 
to month, with my kindly friends at Santa Rosa. One fails to 
reckon the passing of time when only marked by the sun and the 
seasons. It might be called a monotonous life, yet it never 
seemed dull. Every day a neighbour turned up to post his letters 
or fetch them, to meet a friend or transact some business. For 
Santa Rosa was honoured by a weekly call from Ja galera, the 
stage coach that brought from town a heavy mail, the parcel post, 
and sometimes a traveller. The return journey on the following 
week was hardly so interesting. 


Every night at sundown a large party gathered round the 
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dinner table. It is true, at times, to an outsider, the conversation 
was as wearisome as it always is when experts talk nothing 
but shop hardly intelligible to the uninitiated. I wearied of the 
wonderful alfalfa crop that grew greener and greener as the heat 
and the drought increased, and that ever was being cut, dried, or 
sown. Cattle, at least in the open, afforded some excitement 
when the unruly member of the herd would be picked out by the 
lasso, with its almost living dexterity, and bound as if with fetters 
of steel, then thrown, with broken pride, helpless on the ground. 
But sheep to me were unutterably uninteresting, slow and stupid 
in their movements, and only pathetically helpless in the corrdl. 


SHEEP YARDS, SANTA ROSA 


Horses, however, were the mainstay of our talk; what, indeed, 
would we be without them ?—helpless as a seaman without a ship. 
Each man has his favourite and talks of it, without mercy to 
his listener, as a lover does of his lady. If you wish to rouse a 
man to wrath, if everything else fails, say but a word of con- 
tempt for his mount, and it is done. But it is only here and there 
that one meets an Englishman who comes near the Gaucho in 
his knowledge of horses and their ways. He knows every horse 
he has met with individually, and recognises it as we would re- 
cognise @ man on seeing it again; yet horses are more common 
on the pampas than men. 


A corral alongside the house was to me as entertaining as a 
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circus, although too often the rough treatment of the horses 
caused me to interfere and hopelessly try to teach the peones 
who broke them in that mercy was more effectual than brutality. 
The Gaucho’s one idea of breaking in a horse is to teach it its 
helplessness in the hands of its master, and too often this is done 
by breaking its spirit completely. 

The day on which the domador—the professional rider—first 
mounts the young colts is a day of excitement on the estancia. 
Everyone leaves his work and joins the ring of spectators to 
watch the domador attempt to hold his own in the saddle ; to jeer if 
he is thrown, and murmur applause when, tossed like a ball from 
the saddle, he again lands in his seat. 


SADDLING AN UNBROKEN COLT 


The young horse has been lassoed, bound, handled, and 
saddled before this, and has learnt to submit, but when he first 
feels the weight of a man on his back, he makes one more 
desperate bid for freedom. Does he know that once mounted he 
is the slave of his master? Sometimes he plunges forwards and 
tears over the plain in a mad gallop, soon to sink exhausted 
under the unaccustomed weight; the more vicious animal, 
wrenching and twisting his whole body, springs high in the air 
with his four feet off the ground, his back arched like an angry 
cat, his head and tail hanging. Few men can stand the force of 
that fearful spring, but the trained domador rises and falls in his 
saddle over and over again, until the poor beast drops from 
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exhaustion. But we talked of other things besides cattle and horses 
round our dinner table; and nowhere could better company be 
found. Some dozen men would gather there—the eldest nct 
more than forty, the youngest fresh 
from a public school—and all there 
for the one reason that there was no 
room for them in England. None 
of them had capital, but all were 
strong and superbly healthy, and 
had received the free gift from the 
pampas of the highest of spirits—for 
who can be downcast and breathe 
their air? There were men of culture 
among them who found time to read 
THE COLT BEGINS TO BUCK and think in the midst of a hard- 
working life. There were men who 

toiled without ceasing, and were ambitious of rising in time to 
be owners, or mayor-domos, of vast tracts of land and number- 
less flocks. The majority were, perhaps, lads who as yet were 
content to take life easily, earning enough to keep themselves 
and a horse or two, with something over to spend on a trip home, or, 
if that is beyond their means, on a visit to Buenos Ayres, where 
at the theatre and in restaurants their savings are soon lost. 
One does come across the hopeless ne’er-do-weel, the black sheep, 


who having disgraced himself has been shipped to this far-away 
land, where he is more 


certain than at home 
sink into the very 
lowest depths. 

Of the many who 
go out to a new land 
full of high hopes, only 
a few rise to the top of 
the ladder of fortune, 
and are able to return 
to enjoy life in the Old 
World with the help 
of great wealth. For 
it is to be remembered THE DOMADOR RISES AND FALLS IN THE SADDLE 
that to succeed ina new 
country greater ability and greater force of character are required 
than serve to carry a man successfully along the beaten tracks 
of conventional life in old civilisations. 
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As the season advances the hot winds and dust-storms give 
place to the cool days of autumn, when the land grows green 
once more, as if under the touch of a second spring. I now dis- 
cover that the greatest charm of the estancia of Santa Rosa lies in 
its. garden, that encroaches on every side in a wilderness of flowers 
and fruit trees and great stretches of vegetables, throwing its 
trailing vines about the iron bars that fortify the windows, and 
shutting out the monotonous grassy desert from our sight with a 
fragrant screen of buenas noches and a tangle of roses. 

With the frosts of winter the pampas borrow a strange and 
mysterious beauty. At the hour when the white mists of the 
dawn melt beneath the growing heat of the sun, before one 
stretches a great sea with rolling breakers falling on a level shore ; 
here and there floats an island decked with palm-trees and 
minarets ; for this strange phantasy would seem to change the 
commonplace West into some old-world Eastern land. This 
picture—Nature’s handiwork—gives the keenest pleasure in 
relieving for a time the bare monotony of the empty landscape. 
I never tired of chasing the flying vision which the swiftest 
horse failed to overtake—the waves ever broke a few yards ahead 
of us, the islands ever lay on the verge of the far horizon; like 
hopes drawn by the pen of fancy that ever lie before us but are 
never within our grasp. 

The mirage played a still more curious trick when it caused a 
neighbouring estancia, hidden from our sight by the natural dip 
of the land, to be brought within the level of our vision, floating 
in the air like a picture flung on a sheet by a magic-lantern. 

As the winter days of June grew shorter and shorter and 
colder—yet never too cold to enjoy life out of doors warmed by 
the glorious sun—I found I must say good-bye to my many 
friends—Gauchos, Basques and Italians, as well as my own 
countrymen. Once again the oscuro and I set out to cross the 
desert of grass to meet the railway that leads one to Buenos 
Ayres and civilisation. 

From the windows of the flying carriage I looked my last on 
the pampas. Herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, troops of horses, 
with now and then a stoppage at a wayside station which some- 
times had a few houses gathered round it; more seldom at a 
larger town without a feature of beauty and interest about it. 

As the train sped on and on across an empty landscape, I fell 
to dreaming of the changes that are to come, when the pampas 
will be covered with prosperous villages, surrounded with fields 
rich in golden grain, and pastures filled with flocks and herds, 
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with here and there a great man’s dwelling standing in orchards 
and glowing gardens. And, in a wealthy and peaceful community, 
great cities, in course of time, will grow up, beautified by art and 
industry. And this fair home is waiting to be made by the 


surplus millions who are now struggling for their daily bread in 
overcrowded Europe. 


THE SHIP OF THE PAMPAS 
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HOW WE WON OUR MATCH 


BY W. J. FORD 


Our village was quite a gocd village. It was a model of what a 
good village should be: plenty of everything and too much of 
nothing. We had our forge, our carpenter, and our shop, which, 
being a sort of omnium gatherum, exactly filled up all our desires, 
save those which the butcher and the inn supplied. Of course 
we were not very exhaustive in our requirements, and did not 
expect ‘the shop’ to provide us with modern millinery or ‘ table 
delicacies,’ and we were, perhaps, in the light of recent revelations, 
lucky in our simplicity. Our inn was certainly our pride ; it was 
most correctly embosomed in a climbing rose which rejoiced the 
hearts of residents and passers-by ; its nut-brown ale and ‘cool 
October’ were unrivalled; and its gin, the only spirit that .was 
asked for with regularity, was the joy of those who could afford 
it. Outside the door and on either side of it were benches duly 
reserved by immemorial custom for the fathers of the village, 
who assembled with great regularity, inside or outside, according 
to the weather, to discuss the affairs of the township or the less 
important interests of the nation. Our church had once been 
painted by a real artist whose pictures were never exhibited any- 
where, and its pulpit was just large enough to hold our vicar, 
a worthy old gentleman who interfered with nothing, not even 
with the placid slumber that overcometh him who hath dined 
plenteously on beef and plum-pudding, or ever the clock hath 
struck two. In short, we were a perfect type of repose and 
unprogress, self-satisfaction and un-up-to-datedness. Our sole 
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anxieties were divided between the forwardness of Farmer Giles’s 
mangolds and the progress of Gaffer Stumps’s piglets. 

It was death and a craze that perturbed our calm; the death 
was the death of the vicar, and the craze was the craze of the 
‘bike ;’ the former proved the foundation of our cricket club, the 
latter caused a revolution in our inn. I don’t mean by ‘a revo- 
lution’ that our landlord was prosecuted for refusing to supply 
lunch to the bloomer-clad, or that there was a strike of ‘the 
staff ;’ but new times brought new manners, and our old-fashioned 
beverages were supplanted by gins-and-ginger-beers, shandy- 
gaffs, and the like, while a new and smart barmaid was imported 
as absolutely essential to a smart inn on a popular road. Our 
landlord, too, blossomed out, got tips about the Lincolnshire 
Handicap and Aston Villa, and was actually reported to have 
won ‘ five-and-twenty pound!’ over the result of a sparring 
match at the N.S.C. We were clearly getting up to date, and 
the advent of the new vicar and the consequent foundation of 
our cricket club proved the fact. 

The new vicar arrived with a large reputation as a cricketer ; he 
was reported to have played for Oxford, though later investigations 
proved that he had played once for his college, when several 
members of the first eleven were in ‘The Schools;’ but as we 
only knew of two colleges, Oxford College and Cambridge 
College, we regarded the newcomer as a ‘blue,’ and marvelled 
that he never wore the colour. Still, like other good men and 
good enthusiasts, he did much for the game without being a great 
performer, and he can boast of being the founder of the Slack- 
borough C.C. He called a meeting in the school-room, induced 
the local magnates to attend, harangued the assembly in touching 
terms, and secured promises of support—ay, and more than 
promises—that enabled the 8.C.C. to commence existence on a 
sound financial basis. He found a staunch ally in, of all people, 
Mr. Grogsby, the host of the ‘Red Cow,’ whose motives may 
have been actuated by the possibilities of cricket lunches. But, 
whatever the cause, there was the cash, and we elected members, 
drew up a thrilling code of rules, and declared that the village 
green was the most appropriate, as well as the cheapest, scene of 
action; and the centre of that pleasant spot was consequently 
rolled with rollers, rammed with rammers, fenced with fences, 
and watered with water-carts—all lent by good-hearted neigh- 
bours—till it can hardly have known itself. The out-fielding 
certainly left something to be desired, as long-off and long-on had 
to shamble after the ball as best they could through a wilderness 
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of old kettles, potsherds, goose feathers, and brickbats; but the 
pitch, to say nothing of the practice-wickets close to the duck- 
pond, was really quite satisfactory, especially to the bowlers. 
Visiting batsmen, however, were, I am bound to say, unreason- 
ably critical, while the fieldsmen generally had something rude 
to say about the potsherds and kettles. Still we forged ahead a 
little during our first year, and actually won a match against a 
neighbouring village, our second season showing quite an im- 
provement and encouraging us to fly at higher game as talent 
developed. The parson got back to his Oxford form, such as it 
was; the blacksmith, who generally stood umpire ‘ for our side’ 
—very much ‘for our side ’—had two sons who turned out to be 
above the average of the village player, their father himself being 
persuaded to play occasionally as a fast under-hand bowler of 
erratic tendencies ; he may never have heard the story of ‘ Here 
be the parson, Bill ; bowl he in the stummuck,’ which Bill did, 
and disabled the holy man for the day; but our man of forges 
and anvils had been known to do such deeds. We also recruited 
a long, slogging gamekeeper with a kindly master, two or three 
sons of the surrounding farmers, and the squire’s son-and-heir, 
who wore magnificent blazers and got very few runs. In the 
holidays we could pick up a few public-school boys, but during 
the close season for education we had to fill up with any one 
who didn’t mind playing in a waistcoat and slipping about in 
black boots. Grogsby, junior,—son of our Boniface—luckily 
developed some talent for wicket-keeping and a great deal of 
talent for appealing, and as he and the blacksmith’s sons were 
great friends, the blacksmith’s sons’ papa took care that the 
bulk of his and the bowlers’ appeals did not vanish into thin air. 

Thus by our third season we had quite a decent village team ; 
it would hardly have reached the ‘Old Buffer’s’ ideal, but it was 
a passable side with some varieties—strange varieties—of bowlers, 
who managed to get people out by hook or by crook, or by the 
umpire ; and this, combined with some sure catching and useful 
if unscientific batting, made us rather formidable opponents to 
the smaller fry of the surrounding district. Hence we aspired 
to greater things; regardless of consequences we challenged 
the neighbouring market-town to mortal combat, and actually 
scrambled home winners by a few runs. It was a dreadful fluke, 
of course, but we found the market-town cricket ground an 
easier place to score on than our own wicket, pimpled over with 
stray plantains, while our outfields revelled in the absence of 
potsherds and brickbats. Our opponents were very savage ; they 
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grumbled at the umpires, ours in particular; they growled 
. anathemas on our ‘ beastly luck ’—we had had about four-fifths 
of all the luck that was knocking about; they said something 
nasty as to the fairness of the blacksmith’s junior bairn’s delivery ; 
and finally they vowed unmitigated vengeance, though this only 
reached our ears by a side wind. Still, the nod was as good as a 
wink, and as the return match was due in a month—the match 
was only arranged on the spur of the moment, the wounded 
pride of the market-towners alone securing us the favour of a 
second trial—we began in county fashion to beat up recruits in 
good time. Two young Etonians, home for the holidays, took 
the places of two of the blackbooted ; the parson got a friend who 
was ‘up’ for the M.C.C., and consequently in our eyes a shining 
light, though he was not ‘ brought forward as a cricketer,’ to 
stay with him, and we finally decided to enlist the blacksmith, 
Mr. Grogsby of the ‘Red Cow’ kindly consenting to act as 
umpire instead of superintending the luncheon arrangements. 
In his hands we felt sure that ample justice would be done to 
Grogsby junior’s ‘ How’s that?’ 

The match was clearly to be the event of the season, for 
Mr. Grogsby, whose business frequently called him to the 
market-town, reported great activity in cricket circles there, 
though the discussion of this particular match generally closed 
abruptly when he entered the bar-parlour of ‘ The Jolly Cricketers.’ 
Still he had heard dark rumours of a ‘real good whopping,’ 
‘strongest side we’ve put in the field for years,’ ‘ breaks back 
half a yard,’ and the like. We also elicited from Mr. G. that 
he had taken the opportunity of investing a little money at the 
odds of 3 to 1 against us, the said odds being freely laid, and as 
freely taken by our supporter. Unfortunately he had forgottten 
the existence of Law 51, and we had to break it to him 
gently that the taking of threes to one hopelessly disqualified 
him as an umpire, and that his interest in the match must 
consequently be confined to watching the game, serving lunch, 
and dispensing agreeable fluids. Mr. Grogsby, thoughtful for a 
moment, seemed in no way disconcerted at this redistribution of 
functions. 

Well, the important day arrived and found all the accessories 
in an advanced state of preparation. The screens were in place 
behind the wickets, and if they were of an ‘extrumpery’ kind, 
as the blacksmith described them, they were quite practical; we 
had a ladies’ tent, hired at great expense ; some beautiful calico 
flags run up by the sewing machines of some female admirers ; 
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and quite a respectable collection of benches, of a more or less 
rickety nature. Lunch was to be taken in the salon of the - 
‘Red Cow,’ at which engaging hostelry the enemy was to dress. 
The enemy arrived in good time—that is, their brake drove up at 
11.30, the time fixed for pitching the stumps—and by noon the 
first operation took place. It was quite simple; the parson, 
knowing that the home captain tossed and the visiting captain 
called, flung half-a-crown into the air. ‘Tails!’ cried the enemy, 
but the head came forth uppermost. ‘Then we'll go in,’ said the 
parson,’ and the market-towners filed out on to the green not 
uncheerfully. They wore indeed the sort of expression that 
hinted that the winning of the toss was immaterial, that the 
result was a foregone conclusion, and that some of our money 
might eventually find its way to our local metropolis; for Mr. 
Grogsby had, we found out, not only invested some of his own 
capital, but had also executed a few commissions for others at 
remunerative odds. Most of our opponents were well known to 
us, but there were two strange faces in their ranks, and some 
pains were taken to inform us that the fair, strapping young 
fellow with the light moustache was the doctor’s assistant, newly 
arrived from London, and that the shorter, darker man in the 
blue cap was the new clerk in the lawyer’s office. We recalled 
later on that not only were these new-comers invited to ‘open the 
attack,’ as the sporting papers say, but that they also touched 
their caps on the smallest provocation and said ‘Sir’ whenever 
they were addressed. However, they were very pleasant and 
bowled splendidly, and it was not till next market-day that the 
fact was revealed that they were two professionals, on the edge 
of the county eleven, who had been especially chartered for the 
purpose of our demolition. 

To deal with the inmost details of the match is not given to 
my humble pen. Suffice it to say that, in one brief hour and a 
half all our ten wickets had fallen for as few as 85 runs, to which 
the parson had contributed a dozen, and his friend seventeen, while 
the two Eton boys had launched out pluckily and luckily—they 
were nowhere near the light-blue eleven—and had actually added 
22 for the eighth wicket. The two strangers had shown themselves 
to be most capable bowlers, and had also scored 20 runs with- 
out the loss of a wicket when we retired to the ‘Red Cow’ 
for luncheon. Our side was clearly in ‘Queer Street,’ for never 
during that quarter of an hour had our bowlers shown the slightest 
sign of being able to defeat the batsmen. Mr. Grogsby, however, 
seemed in no way despondent and cheered, or tried to cheer, us 
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all with the moral sentiment that ‘lunch was always in favour 
of the bowlers.’ It certainly was an excellent lunch, of the usual 


solid kind, and our worthy host himself dispensed with his own — 


brawny hand the beer and shandy-gaff that were included in the 
regulation fee. Our opponents, as men well pleased with them- 
selves, were charmed with everything—the wicket, the day, the 
lunch, and especially the shandy-gaff, which they declared was 
the most delightful compound they had ever tasted; indeed, so 
exhilarated were they that they actually ventured to smoke some 
of Mr. Grogsby’s special ‘Pomposos,’ provided gretis—a brand 
which the hardest-headed of us who knew them would only tackle 
under special conditions of time and health. As we filed forth 
after depositing our half-crowns on the lower of the two plates 
held out by Mr. G., we were somewhat surprised to perceive a 
certain unnatural exaltation in our opponents’ gait: what could it 
be? They certainly had not exceeded at lunch, though equally 
certainly they had talked rather loudly over the plum tart, and 
they had all stuck to the good old-fashioned malt fluids; yet— 
there could be no mistake about it—some of them were a little 
excited and noisy, and just a hint variable in their walk. Pro- 
bably it was the result of smoking ‘ Pomposos’ and walking into 
the hot sunshine, an effect that would soon wear off. However, 
the effect did not wear off soon enough to enable them to win the 
match, for 48 runs were all they could add to their ante-lunch 
nest-egg of twenty; and when it became their turn to take the 
field again, even the gentlemanly young fellows who touched 
their caps and said ‘ Sir’ were as harmless as bowlers as the fields- 
men were as fieldsmen, and we actually scored over 150 runs in 
our second innings, which made us safe from defeat. The tea 
which our thoughtful ladies had kindly provided proved to be a 


most acceptable interlude, and it was reckoned thateven Mr. Tony . 


Weller himself might have been staggered at the amount which 
our opponents consumed, but which seemed to have a good effect 
on their cricket, for when the stumps were pulled up it was quite 
patent that another three-quarters of an hour might have reversed 
the result of the first innings. However, we had won, and there 
was no lack of heartiness in the cheers with which we bade them 
‘ good-night !’ 

The next afternoon—it was Sunday—I dropped in to see Mr. 
Grogsby as a friend, and our conversation naturally turned upon 
the match. Mr. G. confessed to having won nearly 20/. in ‘long 
shots,’ his more intimate friends being also ‘a bit to the good.’ 
I played with the subject for a short time, for I saw from the old 
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gentleman’s semi-apoplectic chuckles—another reminiscence of 
Tony Weller—that a large confidence was about to be reposed in 
me. At last the mountain gave forth its mouse, in something 
like the following form: ‘You’re a gentleman, Mr. Blank, and 
won’t give me away, but those fellows was that cocky that took 
down they had to be; so I snaps up their long odds and settles 
down to think. Now, Mr. Blank, did you ever taste shandy-gaff 
or beer with gin in it? No? Then don’t try it, if you wants 
your head to be perfectly clear. Did you ever smoke a cigar, 
not to say a “ Pomposo,” as had been soaked in rum for twenty- 
four hours? No? Then don’t! Some of their side hadn’t never 
done so, and when it comed to cricket, seemed to me there were 
summat wrong with their play.’ So this was the secret of our 
success! The wily host, equally bent on winning the match and 
the odds, had provided two jugs ‘containing compounds which 
differed only in the addition—the liberal addition—of gin, and from 
one of these our men were supplied on demand, from the other 
the market-towners. Likewise were there two distinct brands of 
Pomposos.’ 
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A HAUNT OF THE CANADA GOOSE 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


WHEN the first cool blasts of the autumn wind give warning of 
the approach of winter with its icy fetters, a marvellous stream 
of feathered life sallies forth from the bleak, rock-bound fiords 
of Labrador and Baffin’s Land, setting southwards towards the 
more congenial coasts of Florida and the Carolinas. This stream, 
composed mainly of immense flights of eiders and several 
varieties of scoters, passes in the early morning and the late 
afternoon from headland to headland of the Atlantic seaboard, 
pausing during the mid hours of the day, to become a dark 
border of feathers on the edge of the ocean. An uninterrupted 
line of several miles may often be met with rising and falling, 
diving and disporting, on the long rollers rushing to the shore 
over sunken ledges, peopled with innumerable shellfish. The 
spectator is astounded to observe, day after day for several weeks, 
countless flocks sweeping past in rapid succession, low over the 
water, each moving in regular line, as if animated by one mind, 
defiling past as if the whole grand army of sea-fowl were having 
a field-day. From many a rocky ledge and tossing boat flash 
after flash salutes their ranks from long ducking guns with queer 
buccaneer stocks held by hardy fishermen in the intervals of fishing. 

Simultaneously there is another migration going on of nobler 
wild fowl, brant and geese, vegetarian feeders, void of the fishy 
flavour of their shellfish-eating cousins, hence prized by the sports- 
man and epicure. 

These also come from the regions of the polar bear and ice- 
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berg, from breeding places on quaking bogs and inland peat beds, 
where they have reared their young amid the wild solitudes 
which only the frigid zone affords. They differ from the fish 
eaters in that they take a lofty plane of flight, and‘a direct cross- 
country course, not following the coast-line. Most wing their 
way direct to the sunny savannahs of the South, but some call 
occasional halts for a bivouac at favourite feeding places on their 
route; becoming objects of hot pursuit on the Atlantic bays, 
where they are shot at from ‘sink boxes’ over decoys; on the 
stubble of Nebraska cornfields, where they are destroyed from the 


A MARVELLOUS STREAM OF FEATHERED LIFE 


ambush of sandpits; and on the sand-bars of the Mississippi, 
where they are stalked from the stealthy scull-boat. 

They will run the same gauntlet of foes when on their return 
voyage in the spring; over plains and mountains still clad in 
snow ; over ice-bound lakes and rivers, an imperious instinct of 
making their breeding haunts inaccessible to enemies drives 
them on clanging pinions back to the stern North again; their 
welcome ‘ah-hunk’ saluting the ear, the first announcement of 
the finish of winter’s reign, and their thin aérial line the first 
prophecy of the advent of spring days to the Canadians. 

So fond are these fowls of the Arctic Zone, that it has been 
suggested they may have originated around the North Pole when 
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that region enjoyed a temperate or tropical climate, as stated by 
geologists, but were forced southwards by the ice-cap of the 
glacial period; as it gradually receded following back, returning 
to breed as near as possible to the old location at the edge of the 
glaciers. 

One of their favourite halting-places is an immense shallow 
bay on the coast of Northern New Brunswick. More exactly 
speaking, it is a tranquil lagoon, into which empties an ample 
river noted for its sea-trout. It is changed by the ebb of the 
tide into a veritable prairie of bronze sea-grasses intersected by 


AN IMMENSE SHALLOW BAY—FISHERMEN WITH HARPOONED ALBICORE 
IN THE FOREGROUND 


a winding creek through which the tide rushes like a rapid river. 
A narrow strip of sand, with undulating sandhills in the form of 
snowdrifts, separates its quiet waters from the tumbling surf of 
the Atlantic, and forms a shining shield to fend off the shock of 
the white ocean breakers racing to its strand. 

Both bay and river bear one of those picturesque Indian 
names that, lingering on many a river, mountain, and headland, 
will perpetuate the memory of the red man long after his feeble 
race has melted away. 

These simple children of nature thus recognised the fact that 
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both are inseparable, that a description of the bay of necessity 
includes the river. For does not the river lure hither the black 
bass, the sea-trout, the aristocratic salmon—the support of the 
fishermen ?——and, best of all, swarming schools of smelts, which 
in winter are pulled up through cuttings in the ice, one draught 
of the net sometimes capturing a ton of these bright, silvery, 
slippery, quivering little fishes, pulled up as from some mysterious 
subterranean retreat? Does not the brackish element made by 
the ‘sea-change’ of its waters nourish acres of luxuriant sea 
grasses which draw hither thousands of geese and brant ? 

Hence it should be described how many a mile behind the 
long stretch of evergreen trees, which form the background to 
the few fishermen’s huts dotting the white beach, it issues from 
the distant cloud-like outline of blue hills, the nursery of several 
noble streams; how it comes from the homes of the beaver, 
moose and caribou; through a region of mossy silver birches, 
elms, and sugar maples; passes the base of many a bleak, bear- 
haunted mountain ; sometimes placidly, gently, falls for miles 
like a mirror set sloping on Nature’s breast ; again roars hoarsely 
through gorges cleft in ancient Laurentian rocks; plunges with 
delirious bound over rock precipices into dark, deep pools, kissed 
by drooping branches, haunted by monstrous greedy trout; how 
its banks echo to the scream of the golden eagle and the fish- 
hawk, the rattle of the kingfisher, the carpenter work of the big 
scarlet-headed woodpecker performed on giant hollow red pines, 
while over its highway there is a ceaseless whistling of the 
wings of ducks hurrying to and fro along the estuary which the 
bay sends for many miles among the wooded hills to welcome 
its waters. 

In the autumn, when the sportsman visits these scenes, he 
rejoices in the delicious light and air. The summer fogs are 
over, the atmosphere has grown transparent, the breeze, laden 
with ozone, is clear and bracing. An occasional bath of storm 
freshens the face of Nature. He will love to think afterwards of 
serene sunny mornings on the sands; also of raw and gusty 
days, when waves of sombre hue dashed on the shore, while the 
shrill piping of the plover, the loud challenging of restless geese 
added an indescribable charm of wildness and desolateness, when 
combined with the roar of the resounding sea. What keen 
delight it was to make a heap of slain victims, kindle a pile of 
driftwood, and listen to John’s yarns while the kettle sang its 
familiar song and the air grew fragrant with the steaming tea! 
What enthralling music was the cheery calling of new flocks 
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of geese, arriving at a vast altitude, from the wintry, mysterious, 
distant North, while they wheeled fo reconnoitre, hailing their 
well-fed comrades with unmistakable gladness! They were like 
wearied travellers, tired and hungry, sighting a well-known inn 
where they intended to take their ease. 

To be ready for the flight that is always stirring at the first 
break of dawn, the sportsman, warmly clad, embarks on waters 
still reflecting the stars. By the time that shafts of pale yellow 
and rosy light herald the rising sun, and reveal the woods streaked 
with scarlet and yellow at the farther side of the bay, he should 
be in position. That means he should be extended in a ‘sink 
box’! with his No. 10 Holland across his knees. Painted 
decoys, the counterfeit presentment of geese and brant done in 
wood, should float around him to the number of forty or fifty. 
The best guide of the bay, the trusty John, should have sculled 
the canoe to the sand-spit, and have concealed his person behind 
one of the ricks of salt hay frugally stacked for winter feeding. 
Then there will come shots of a certainty. See! There is an 
immense body of birds far up the bay. The rising tide, coupled 
with a fresh breeze that disturbs the water, is vexing them, as 
is evident from their peevish and querulous tones. Sooner or 
later they will rise and disperse. Presently some fisherman’s 
sloop flying along the tortuous channel puts them up. Hark! 
There smites the ear a mighty rushing sound like the roar of 
falling waters produced by thousands of strong wings beating the 
air. A mixed multitude of myriads of brant and geese swarm in 
the air, giving vent to shrill calling notes. Streaming across the 
sky they resemble at first a cloud, then a swarm of bees. 

The geese are discerned by their forming into single file, or 
else into flights wedge-shaped like the letter V. The leader 
often retires, and his place is taken by the next bird. 

Brant form into larger flocks, often of over a hundred birds. 
The surest to decoy are lone birds, or else small flocks of three to 
a dozen. Some of the moving host are sure to drift within range. 

It happens sometimes that a file of geese pass at such a 
height that the whole cheat becomes evident. As they take in 
the human form in ambush, they scold like a parcel of fishwives. 
Many flocks make feints at the decoys, but sheer off playfully. 
Some will pass on as if not seeing the decoys, and may be 
enticed back by careful imitative calling, a subdued clucking. 


' The ‘sink box’ used is an oblong box long enough to recline in comfortably. 
It is weighted down with rocks, or lead bars, to the level of the water, and steadied 
by means of canvas flaps on hinges. It is usually painted a dull grey. 
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At length there is sure to come sweeping low over the water 
looming black, increasing in size with astonishing rapidity as 
they come on at the speed of fifty miles an hour, a flock of brant. 
They may wheel once or twice sportively, showing the white 
underneath their bodies, but are surely lured. Are they not 
quite certain that they have sighted comrades enjoying a 
breakfast of tender roots of sea grasses? Why should they not 
share in the feast of fat things? The young birds among them 
give a pleasant indescribable twitter or chirrup—short, quick, jerky 
syllables of sounds—very cheery and sportive. They poise on 
the wing and come actually skimming over the decoys. Two 
barrels should now account for at least three or four birds; the 
remainder might give points to a homing pigeon in their speedy 
exit into space. 

John brings up the canoe and gathers in the slain. 

Sometimes the wounded give him a long chase, both brant 
and geese being given to the practice of submerging their bodies 
when pursued with only their bills above the surface. But John 
has the eye of a hawk for marking a bird that is hard hit. It is 
no uncommon thing for a goose or brant to fly off apparently 
unhurt, and, after a flight of several hundred yards, suddenly 
spread its wings, and keeping them set drop gently in the water, 
to fall over dead. It is unwise to seize a slightly wounded bird, 
for the formidable beak at the end of the supple neck and the 
spurs or knuckles of the wings can be used with tremendous 
effect. If these birds understood their collective power, they 
might revenge their wrongs by attacking and killing any single 
sportsman. As the tide advances more shots fall to the gun, but 
not all such easy work as described. The birds grow more wary 
as the day goes on, and the light gets more garish. Good 
marksmanship is called for to bring down a brant going before 
the wind, a black duck or widgeon fizzing past like a bullet. 
The increased difficulty, however, adds to the enjoyment of a 
successful performance. 

When the flood tide fills the lagoon till it resembles a 
magnificent lake the shooting is over for the time being. John 
is hailed, a landing effected on the sand-bar, and luncheon cooked 
behind the shelter of a hayrick. 

Then John discourses on birds. He says dark clothing is 
‘pizen’ to them, and destroys all hope of success; that the brant 
. go away first, but the geese often remain till the whole bay 
freezes solid, usually about Christmas; that in spring they 
remain till the middle of June, when the eggs are well developed ; 
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that brant eggs have never yet been beheld by mortal eye, though 
fabulous rewards are offered for them; that Indians decoy with 
bundles of eel grass stuck on sloping sticks’ He mentions a ~ 
curious method practised by Indians for taking gulls. Digging a 


pit in the sand, they covered it with poles some nine inches apart, ! 
over which they laid seaweeds and chopped fish. The man in i 
ambush would drag down bird after bird that visited the bait \ 
without alarming the others. \ 

John also says that the white throat patch, and the con- ; 
spicuous white rumps of both brant and geese, assist the flocks 


HOMEWARD BOUND: PASSING PERCE ROCK, BAY OF CHALEURS 


greatly in keeping together during thick and foggy weather, the 
conspicuous white markings fore and aft serving as useful 
recognition colours, supplementing vocal cries. John is good at 
yarns. I was wont to season his tall stories of carnage with 
several grains of salt, until the following experience befell 


me—the most impressive scene of bird life I ever witnessed. | 
I never afterwards doubted John’s stories of marvellous bags 
in days when the birds, wing-weary with some biting merciless 4 
snow-storm, put aside all caution and came on the decoys by 

battalions. 


It was the month of November; John and I got out on the 
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bay when a driving snow-storm came on, which turned to sleet 
and hail. The night had been so cold that we had to break sheet 
ice for 200 yards from shore to make the channel. It is needless 
to say we had the bay to ourselves. It was too rough to launch 
the sink box, so we dug a hole in the apex of a sand-spit and 
concealed the box in the sand. I had taken out sixty cartridges— 
twenty were, unfortunately, ruined by the wet. With the other 
forty I had shot thirty birds. Then commenced a scene the 
like of which I never expect to see again. The cruel storm 
seemed to drive away from the birds all sense of fear. They 
almost brushed my face with their wings. Then on either hand 
they commenced to settle. Company after company arrived, like 
some routed army rallying. Presently two vast armies of mixed 
geese and brant occupied sand-spits to the right and left. They 
were cowed by the awful storm, and mostly silent, but at times a 
raucous clamour went through the whole vast host. The black 
necks of the Canada geese, with the white bar across the head, 
the smaller white ringed necks of the brant were uplifted in 
serried ranks, and their bead-like eyes peered out with pathetic 
resignation into the strife of the wind and waters and the pelting 
of the pitiless hail. For an hour I watched this wonderful spec- 
tacle. Then almost benumbed with the cold and wet we poled 
the canoe homewards among the wearied birds that were too 
listless to get out of our way. 

While we have been idly spinning yarns beside the crackling 
flames, and pulling at our briar-roots, the tide has been busily 
pouring out the winding channels until the broad bay at last 
seems emptied and pumped out dry. Under the direct rays of the 
sun, rows of geese and brant, among the bronzed weeds, indulge 
in contented conversational tones, while an astonishing mirage 
causes them to loom and glisten like ranks of soldiers in shining 
armour. It is of no use to expect shots under such conditions. 
The gulls alone keep poised on the wing, their day-long flight 
evidently causing no fatigue, as if they floated on an upward air 
current. Otherwise all nature is steeped in the languor of an 
afternoon siesta. Crickets chirp from ridges of starved grass or 
from patches of yellowish mosses mixed with melancholy bunches 
of reeds, red where they emerge, as if the soil bled as they pierced 
it. A blaze of deep rich yellow from a bunch of golden rods and 
asters surprises one as would an unexpected ribbon in the bonnet 
of a Quaker maiden. Long files of geese wend their way to still 
dark ponds of fresh water in the peaty black lands, where they 
will drink and run the gauntlet of the youthful pot-hunter lying 
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in ambush among the branches of fir-trees. Sometimes the 
brown, human-like head of a seal emerges from the wave and 
peers shyly around. Once the writer watched some thousand 
gannets feeding outside, evidently on a passing school of herring. 
From a great height they dropped one after another with a splash 
into the blue sea, emerging with unfailing certainty with a fish 
grasped to be swallowed in the air; the splashing caused by the | 
ceaseless pelting of the sea with their white bodies making a 
curious and beautiful spectacle. To while away another hour 
there are golden plover to be pursued on the sands, One can 
watch the tribes of small peeps and snipelets probing for clams 
and collecting the dinner cast up by the sea; one can pace the 
glistening strand and watch the white sails, swelling before the 
breeze, of tall-masted barques, timber-laden, setting forth on their 
outward passage, or ‘the snowy sails of the little fishing fleet 
hovering over their lobster traps like a flock of terns, or a row of 
velvet and bottle-nosed coots (scoters) diving in the surf after 
shellfisk, and indulging in a sham battle of mock chases and 
retreats. 

See! At length the tide is well on the flood ; once more box 
and decoys—for long on the mud—are floating. This afternoon is 
to be dedicated to the destruction of geese. Look at the signs on 
the sands, which give us the certainty of sport. There is seen 
the impress of big webbed feet, and hundreds of holes scooped 
out of the size of their bodies. The birds have been here last 
night. They will revisit these sands this evening and get an un- 
expected reception. Once more in position, with a loud whistling 
a flock of widgeon bear down close overhead, but depart unaware 
of their danger. The temptation to fire is resisted, and we have 
our reward ; for ere long an interrogative ‘honk ? ha-onk? ha-a- 
onk ?’ is trumpeted from five large birds coming on in a low 
plane of flight a few feet above the water-line, with their black 
necks stretched out stiff and stark and their bills open to speak 
every few moments. Now is the time for skilful calling—better 
omitted if not artistic. Roofing the mouth with the open palm, 
once or twice a subdued responsive ‘ ah-hunk,’ ‘ ah-hunk’ inspires 
confidence. All distrust is laid aside. There is slight suspense while 
they overshoot the mark, but the flock rapidly wheel, and steer 
directly on the decoys. Poising their wings and lowering their 
bodies they bend their heads this way and that. One might as 
well think of missing a haystack. The invariable spring in the 
air at the appearance of the gunner is over. Two heads are well 
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bodies into the wave. -The other-barrel accounts for a third as 
he attempts to move off, with his nervous system apparently pros- 
trated by fright. 

. Several other flocks share a like fate, for never do geese 
decoy better than when returning to the same point where they 
fed unmolested on the previous evening. Later we move to a 
spot under the ‘fly line,’ which seems to guide all the flocks — 
coming in from the sea over a certain point—though the flights 
are too far apart to see each other—as if their exact course had 
been determined by compass. — 


é 


SOME ANCIENT SENTINEL 


Good results can rarely be obtained by sculling. Yet 
occasionally, taking advantage of the fact that geese invariably 
rise against the wind, by crouching in the canoe an insidious ap- 
proach may be made to a flock on a sand-bar. Some ancient 
sentinel will presently sound the note of alarm, a rousing ‘ ah- 
hunk!’ Then twenty black necks will be outstretched, and 
twenty throats will vociferate ‘ah-hunk, ah-hunk!’ Walking 
about uneasily, they will rise en masse ; but, if luck favours, the gun 
may now be within sixty or seventy yards, and as they rise one or 
two come down with a loud swish. 
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_ At last the setting sun is reddening the sky over the river, 
giving back the rich colours it has been absorbing all day long. 
The birds that have been feeding in the estuary are beginning to 
stream seaward to spend the night on the bosom of the ocean. 
We know that at John’s cosy cottage, at the mouth of the river, a 
brown brant and a pint of Hermitage await us. The canoe is 
headed into the brilliant level rays of sunset lingering low down 
in the rosy west ; so the curtain falls on a long day of ceaseless 
interest, spent on the breast of the sea, under the boundless. 
blue sky, the ozone from the breeze and the successful sport 
tingling the blood like some rare old vintage. 
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LAWN TENNIS 


BY GEORGE R. WOOD 


OF all games lawn tennis has probably changed and developed 
the most during its comparatively short lifetime; for, unlike 
most other English games, lawn tennis would seem to be an 
entirely modern invention, with little or no ancient history of its 
own, innocent alike of all legends and myths as to its birth. 
Real tennis (and the ‘common herd’ are apt to confound this 
with the lawn game) is known as the ‘Game of Kings,’ and 
has often been ranked as the ‘King of Games.’ It has the 
enviable reputation of having been in time long past the 
cause of a war, and it will always be a thing of mystery to the 
uninitiated, to be spoken of with just reverence and with bated 
breath. Golf has its legends and can also boast of a strain of 
royal blood, as it were, even though it is only during the last few 
years that it has become a popular game throughout England. 
Cricket has been dubbed the national game, and has at least a 
century of well-authenticated history to boast of, while its mythical 
genealogy runs back almost to the famous tree in the garden of 
Eden, from which it is probable that Adam carved the first cricket 
bat. 

But, lawn tennis! any one can understand it. You hit a ball 
over a net—or try to—and it has to fall within certain marked 
lines (and the very marking of these lines at first allowed con- 
siderable latitude). Such is the popular idea of it, and the game 
has also had to live down the contemptuous name ‘ pat ball,’ and 
the unenviable reputation of being on a level with ‘ croquet’ as 
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an athletic exercise—not even the modern croquet with narrow 
hoops and a dead-ball boundary, but the old game with vast hoops, 
a bell, and unlimited room, with plenty of bushes and flower-beds 
in the near vicinity. : 

For some years the game was a necessary adjunct of all 
garden parties, and a court was marked out and a net put up— 
anywhere. The players, if they could be called players, wandered 
gracefully about the court in their best bibs and tuckers, and 
spent a large part of their time hunting in pairs among flower- 
beds and parterres for balls struck unreasonably hard. The object 
of the game was to strike graceful attitudes without getting hot, 
and without endangering the elegance of the costume, rather than 
to strike the ball. Then the game died as an amusement fitting 
for garden parties, and people talked feelingly and with some 
regret of the decease of lawn tennis. In reality it was just coming 
to life as a game, rising Phoenix-like from its own ashes. One 
ancient record the game has, which Mr. Heathcote mentions in 
the Badminton Library ‘Lawn Tennis.’ In Nicholl’s ‘ Progress 
of Queen Elizabeth ’ it is recorded that ‘When Queen Elizabeth 
was entertained at Elvetham in Hampshire, by the Earl of 
Hertford, after dinner, about three o’clock, ten of his servants, 
Somersetshire men, in a square green court, before her Majesty’s 
windows, did hang up lines, squaring out the form of a tennis 
court, and making a cross line in the middle; in this square they 
played, five to five, with hand ball, with bord and cord, as they 
tearme it, to the great liking of her Highness.’ 

But this might apply to real tennis, as it is probable that this 
game was played in the open before and even after its introduction 
into covered courts with four walls and a pent-house, much as 
the Italian game ‘ pallone’ is played nowadays. However, it is 
pleasant to think that lawn tennis may have some connexion 
with royalty, however distant, and that it has some right to bear 
itself as nobly as real tennis and golf. 

For our purpose lawn tennis may be said to date from 1874, 
when Colonel Wingfield introduced the game called ‘ sphairistike ;’ 
but this game, even as that of Badminton, was speedily ousted by 
its foster-child lawn tennis. In the beginning lawn tennis was 
played in a court shaped like an hourglass, with the net 4 ft. 8 in. 
high standing across the narrow part. The one court was 
divided much as at the present day, but it was into the far end 
of the court that the service had to drop. In the other court a 
lozenge-shaped space was marked, from which the player delivered 
his eervice, and the opponents served in turn. In 1875 the — 
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M°C.C. drew up a code of rules, reducing the game more or less 
to its present form; the server had to stand with one foot behind 
the back line, the lozenge was done away with, but the hourglass 
shape for the court still survived. Ina double game, if the ball 
were served into the wrong court, the partner of the striker was 
at liberty to take it. In this same year the game was introduced 
at the All England Croquet Club at Wimbledon, which soon after 
became, as it is now, the All England Lawn Tennis Club, and in 
the same year there appeared in the ‘ Field’ the first denunciation of 
the practice of volleying at the net, ‘ a practice condemned as un- 
scientific.. In 1877 the first lawn-tennis championship was held 
on the grounds of the A.E.L.T.C. Before this event a new set 
of rules was drawn up for the proper playing of.the game. The 
hourglass-shaped court (which made the ‘unscientific volley’ a 
very paying stroke) was done away with, and the rectangular 
shape was decided on; one fault was allowed without penalty, 
and the real tennis scoring—fifteen, thirty, forty, deuce, &c.— 
was adopted. 

The first championship was won by Mr. Spencer Gore; he 
was perhaps the first player to introduce the volley—that is to say, 
the volley as now known, not a mere pat over the net, but an 
offensive and winning stroke. However, the volley was not yet 
fully developed. In that tournament the first nail was struck in 
the coffin of ‘ pat ball, the last being driven in by the Renshaw 
smash.’ 

In 1878 the second championship meeting was played at 
Wimbledon, and was won by Mr. Hadow, who defeated the 
winner of the previous year: Mr. Lawford was third. In 1880 
the rules were again slightly altered, becoming virtually what they 
are now with the exception of the rules for the height of the net 
at its extremities and for the service. The server might still keep 
his front foot over the base-line In this year there appeared in 
the lawn-tennis heavens two meteors of extraordinary brilliance, 
on which were fixed the eyes of all tennis enthusiasts for many 
‘years—the two Renshaws. During that year these brothers did 
not win many great events, but they gave promise of the brilliant 
career which lay before them. In 1881 W. Renshaw took the 
championships of Ireland, Prince’s Club, and All England. 
From the play of these two has arisen the modern offensive 
‘style in lawn-tennis.. Mere safety was no longer the most im- 
portant thing in the game; the volley had become an offensive 
stroke, used with even more deadly effect than the old driving 
stroke from the back of the court. The volleying then was 
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probably even more severe than it is nowadays, though hardly so 
safe. The Renshaws, and those who imitated them, played for 
the chance of one ‘ smash,’ with which the rally was either won 
or lost outright, not content to win by worrying the opponent 
until he dropped a stroke. In the double game the old style, in 
which one player kept at the back of the court while the other 
took his stand on the service line to volley, was given up, 
and both players took their stand on the service line, .or shete- 
abouts, to use the new-found volleying strokes. 

By now lawn tennis had ceased to be considered a garden- 
party game. People generally knew too much about the game to 
be interested any longer in watching four indifferent performers - 
playing pat ball; they required hard play and good rallies, ex- 
pecting the players to show their skill—at least, by getting hot. 
And players for their part refused now to play ‘anywhere ;’ they 
expected good courts and new balls—not last season’s rubbed up 
to a certain cleanliness on a door-mat—they had become votaries 
of the real game as distinguished from the ‘pat’ variation, and 
would not insult their new-found goddess by playing without . 
serious purpose. Some few still thought that the old-style game 
was the better, considering that players were becoming, as it 
were, too professional. A Birmingham paper, reporting in these 
days of an Edgbaston tournament, said of the champion local pair 
(really a pair of quiet garden-party tennis-players) that ‘ they had 
played a quiet gentlemanly game against Renshaw and Grove’s 
hard hitting, but failed to win.’ 

The old-style player who was in the habit of playing the ball 
-with a heavy cut or with a screw found that the lawn-tennis 
court was no longer a fit place for him. The courts themselves 
were becoming too good, and in place of the coarse grass and 
-Inany inequalities of surface which had helped the twist and had 
put science at a discount, these old-time players found smooth, 
carefully kept grounds, innocent of moss or of dandelions, with 

plenty of room at the back of the courts which was meant to be 
used. In the early days one would often see a player hit the ball 
slowly with a twist on it, so that the ball after it had struck the 
ground would screw back over the net untouched by the opposing 
players; but now such a stroke met with the fate it deserved, 
and might even be an actual source of danger to the rash man 
who tried to make it. It was then with lawn tennis as it is now 
in the revival of croquet—scientific croquet. An ex-champion 
croquet player performing on a perfectly level, perfectly kept 
-lawn was asked once how he was getting on in his game, a local 
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championship. The man was off his game and answered gruffly, 
‘Can’t play a bit ; there’s this beastly east wind, ruffling the grass, 
spoils all my best shots.’ Yet the lawn was cut as close as 
machine could cut it. And so it is now with lawn tennis: the 
player’s mistake has become the fault of circumstance—‘ a false 
bound,’ ‘a gratuitous worm cast,’ ‘a beastly wind,’ for which the 
spectators grilling in the sun have been praying without result. 

The racquets also, like the grounds, have become the object 
of scientific care. At first they were very small, short-handled 
and flimsy withal. Then came the curly shape, like an egg 
badly poached, with one side drooping as it were. The stringing 
also was much experimented on; big squares, medium squares, 
little squares between the strings have all been tried, and the 
strings were in some patterns tied into extravagant knots, with 
the idea that thereby much twist and spin could be imparted to 
the ball. Nowadays the racquet has a symmetrical and beautiful 
contour, and there is little variation among the different makes— 
Slazenger, Tate, Holden, and others—except in the length of the 
' head or in the thickness of the gut. In the beginning of the 
game there was no recognised standard for the ball; it varied 
considerably in weight and even in size. At first it was 
uncovered, and often studded with small projecting bosses to aid 
the bound; but a covering was soon found to be necessary, and 
many were the experiments to find the best size and weight, so 
that the light ball might be hit hard and bound true and high. 
The cover was very often coloured, so that one would find in a 
country house a black set, a red set, and so on; but in the end 
the white cover was found to be the best, suiting most back- 
grounds, and-alone has survived to the present day. And from 
another point of view the ball is of great importance; it is told 
how a certain lady looking on at a big tournament insisted that 
Mr. So-and-So must be a very good player, for, said she, ‘ You 
see he holds three balls in his hand!’ 

Since volleying had come to stay, and when it became of 
importance to get up to the net as soon as possible in order to 
effect the volley, it was found that the old rule for service (one 
foot over the base-line, one behind) conferred too great advantage 
on the server. Players took advantage of the old lax rule, and 
getting off the mark before their time, as it were, served almost 
running, or running served, and were able to arrive at the net 
almost before the ball. They were thus able to get into good 
position for volleying without very much trouble to themselves, 
-and the sudden rush of man and ball together was most dis- 
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concerting for the striker. In 1884 the service rule was altered, 
and the server had to have his front foot on the line, with the 
other foot behind it. This rule, backed by careful umpires, who 
watched to see if the foot were raised off the line before the ball 
was actually struck, and who exacted a penalty for so doing, 
checked the too rapid advance to the net. 

By now there had arisen the cult of the names of great lawn- 
tennis players. There is always a certain section of people who 
are interested in a particular game, even though they do not play 
it themselves. These people, though no players, become a mine 
of information as to the real performers, and will talk familiarly 
of them and of their doings, eventually setting themselves up for 
critics of the game. Lawn tennis has, as it were, its ‘Graces’ 
(in this case both male and female), its ‘ Stoddarts,’ its ‘Charles 
Frys,’ though not yet perhaps its ‘Ranjis.’ The names of the 
Renshaws, Lewis, Lawford, the Baddeleys, Pym, Stoker, Mahony, 
the Dohertys, with a host of others, have become things to 
conjure with, and are spoken at first with awe and reverence, 
then with careless intimacy, by people who as often as not have 
never even seen them play. And round the names of these © 
champions will grow up myths and legends which will soon 
supply in that respect what the history of the game has hitherto 
lacked. 

The Renshaws, Baddeleys, and Dohertys have perhaps made 
their name more as double players, though at least one of the 
brothers has in each case gained premier honours by winning 
the singles championship at Wimbledon. With them may be 
associated the Allens (twins in addition to being brothers), who 
have for a long time been considered in the first rank of double 
players, playing together. ‘It was a great sight to see the Allens 
playing the Baddeleys. The latter pair hardly spoke throughout 
the game, making no sign of annoyance or of joy, and diminutive 
as they are, yet covered the court with quiet skill, so that it looked 
as if they could not help being in the right place. Nothing 
seemed to put them out. The Allens were a forcible contrast in 
more ways than one—big, rather stout, and talking more or less 
forcibly to and at one another from the beginning to the end. 
Of these two it is told how the one spoke winged words to the 
other at a bigmeeting. First twin (loq.): ‘Hit em, man—don’t 
peck at ’em! Fancy a great big chap like you,’ &c. &. The 
Dohertys, like the Baddeleys, hardly exchange a word during the 
game, and they always give the impression that they do not care 
in the least about winning the game and that the whole affair is 
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rather a bother ; they wander about the court, apparently arriving 
in the right place bya lucky chance. But those who have played 
against them soon realise that for all this assumed carelessness 
they are very much ‘all there,’ and that it is their extraordinary 
knowledge of the game that makes them assume correct positions 
almost intuitively. They have, too, the advantage of never 
appearing hot or done. Some players show most evidently the 
least signs of exhaustion, holding up, as it were, a danger signal 
on their faces to the encouragement of their opponents; others 
seem to grow cooler as they are really growing hotter, and produce 
in their opponents, themselves showing signs of exhaustion, a 
feeling of irritation and almost of fear that a man should stand 
a hard match with such apparent comfort. During a Veteran’s 
final at a big tournament the following was overheard : 

First Lady : ‘But why is Mr. —— playing? He is marked 
w.o. in the programme.’ 

Second Lady: ‘I think that denotes that he was unopposed.’ 

First Lady : ‘Oh! I thought it stood for “‘ Worn out.”’ 

And well she might, seeing some players after a best of five 
sets match on a hot summer’s day, under a broiling sun. Lawford 
alone of the first-class players kept to the old back-of-the-court 
game, and for a long time held out against the newfangled 
volleying game. In 1887 he at last won the championship, defeat- _ 
ing Ernest Renshaw in the final, a great performance for a man 
past the age of most champions, and a reward for his persistency 
in entering for the championship, in the final round of which 
he had competed unsuccessfully five times. ‘He had,’ says Mr. 
Heathcote, ‘manfully withstood the prestige of the volley when 
it was deemed invincible, and single-handed had maintained the 
value of back play. He had made converts of his chief opponents, 
and had in turn not disdained to borrow something from them. 
In each successive year he had learned something, and had 
gained something. Through disappointment and defeat he had 
found his way to victory, and he had his reward.’ 

In 1888 the Lawn Tennis Association was formed, which 
embraced all the principal clubs. In that year Ernest Renshaw 
won the championship, and Miss L. Dod, by defeating Mrs. 
Hillyard, again won the chief ladies’ event. 

The championship at Wimbledon over, the great players are 
to be found at tournaments all over England, not only at the 
well-known ones—Scarborough, Eastbourne, Brighton, Bath, 
and so forth—but even at the small local meetings, sowing the 
seed of good play, and helping new players to go in the right way 
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and to learn the game in good style. The cracks have, as a rule, 
to give almost overwhelming odds at the small meetings, so that 
they may be free from the constant charge of ‘ Pot-hunting.’ It 
is told how two well-known players, brothers, left behind them 
at their hotel a small portmanteau. They were on a tour, 
playing in several of the smaller tournaments. Some time after 
they wrote for the portmanteau, asking that it might be sent on 
to them at sometime. The hotel people found it unlocked, ancient, 
and generally inclined to come to bits. Looking inside to see if 
anything ought to be packed before they bound the portmanteau 
together for the journey, they found it full of silver things, prizes 
from many meetings, all huddled away anyhow in the receptacle. 
And the local secretaries are, as a rule, only too glad to get really 
good players to perform, since they realise how much their 
presence inspires the local players, anxious to get their game or 
two against the ‘cracks.’ At a large local meeting a player was 
overheard to say : ‘ Nice meeting this. Is Renshaw here?’ ‘No,’ 
was the answer. ‘Mrs. Hillyard?’ ‘No.’ ‘Lewis?’ ‘No.’ 
‘What a rotten tournament!’ 

In 1892 was instituted the international match between 
England and Ireland. This took place at Dublin, doubles only 
being played. In the following year singles also were instituted, 
and the match took place at Wimbledon. Nowadays there is 
also a county championship, which is keenly contested, and for 
the first time during the present season there will be a ladies’ 
county championship. America took up the game at about the 
same time as England, and the best players there can now hold 
their own with the best of the Englishmen ; but unfortunately 
few of their ‘cracks’ have as yet competed in the Wimbledon 
championship. Indeed, lawn tennis has spread all over the 
world, and almost wherever there are English people there is the 
game played. On the Continent the game is gradually finding 
favour. In France it was first played by Englishmen only at 
such southern health resorts as Cannes and Mentone, but 
now it is played by Frenchmen also; it has also become 
naturalised in Germany and Switzerland. There are German 
championships at Baden and at Homburg, Swiss championships 
at St. Moritz, French championships at Dinard and at Paris, and 
soon, doubtless, we shall hear of Russian and Turkish championship 
meetings. And yet not many years ago an Englishman’ was 
arrested in Germany on the charge of immodest behaviour 
because he rolled up his sleeves when playing lawn tennis with 
ladies. 


ON A SHETLAND MOOR 


BY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


SEEN from this little eminence, the thin white road looks like a 
tape lying upon the heather. For a long stretch the line is taut, 
but it slackens at length and coils in and out between the rocks, 
touching at one point the very edge of the sea. Then it ascends 
a stony ridge and disappears, to be seen again stretched tightly 
out across the flat for as far as the eye may follow. 

To the left, the surface of the sea is broken by long reefs and 
scattered rocks fringed by swaying weed, and here and there on 
the promontories green cormorants are resting, some with out- 
stretched wings as though about to fly, and all with alert heads 
turned this way and that, yet all moveless in the sunshine, like 
birds in a picture. On the nearer rocks several oyster-catchers 
are standing, their black and white plumage showing clear against 
the grey of the stone. . : 

To the right of the road the moorland extends, until it reaches 
the sea again, flat for the most part, but once rising to a modest 
height, and then dipping down to a reedy snipe-bog. From my 
raised standpoint I can see, over the shoulder of the hill, the 
‘kye’ tethered below, finding fair pasturage at the dryer end of 
the bog, and further still, right beyond the reed-beds, an arm of 
the loch is visible, silver in this August sun, with the dim stacks 
of peat at its side. 

It is hot—far too hot to harry the snipe or to seek the 
scattered golden plover on the hills. It would be a mark of sheer 
ignorance to mar with a fly the mirror of the loch—on such a 
day. To do aught save bask and smoke would be simple 
ingratitude to the heather and the sun. I am no ingrate, and 
for this day at least I will allow memory to supply me with sport 
sufficient for my modest needs. 
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’ A slight turn on one elbow brings us to the sea. Halcrow, 
most faithful and inexpensive of gillies, is running the little boat 
down the track already marked by its upcoming keel in the 
shingle. The gun is in the bow, and we have also a supply of 
strong sea-tackle on board. We are very young and keen. 
There is a curiously new zest in youth and keenness now that 
one is old enough to appreciate them. Before the. boat is well 
under way, with Halcrow at the oars, we have the gun ready. 
The green cormorants are still on the rocks. As we draw 
cautiously nearer, one dives, and our heart stands still. It 
comes up again, however, about twenty yards off, and the others 
don’t appear to have noticed us. 

Something like a prayer is on our lip, and breathing is a 
relief. Only for a second, however, for we are getting desperately 
near. 

We turn to Halcrow and ask with our eyes if we may shoot. 
He replies yes, with a dip of his tawny beard. Trembling hands 
align the barrels, and a green cormorant falls dead on the sea- 
weed, A green cormorant. Why, not one of the fellows at 
school had ever seen one out of a picture-book. Ah me! greatness 
is worth having at sixteen. 

It is early morning, and the fog hides the sea. We can hear 
the unseen water lapping on the stones not fifty yards away 
when we pass on the road. As we climb the hill the air grows 
clearer. On a little slope just ahead we see something moving 
dimly in the spectral light. We crouch and watch. Rock- 
pigeons—one, two, five at least—loom out in the midst of a 
crowd of satellite starlings. The whole mass rises, the starlings 
chattering, but we mark one form on the mist larger than the 
rest and fire hurriedly. Is it down? We can’t say. Halcrow 
can’t say. Itcleared the rocky ridge, but it might—even Halcrow 
admits that it might—have fallen amid the stones at the other 
side. We reach the crest and look down. The mist is clearing 
rapidly now ; the broad side of the hill with its heather and rocks 
is quite clear. We can even see the tethered ‘kye’ feeding in 
the bog. But there is no pigeon. We search steadily, doggedly, 
but with heavy misgivings. Halcrow searches, too, but per- 
functorily, as one may with no hope in his heart. Once when he 
thinks our eye withdrawn, he sits down on a stone; at other 
times he just beats the heather listlessly with his stick, not really 
looking. 

Then we know we shall never see that pigeon again and 
we turn to go. Stay; the foot is arrested. There, behind that 
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frowning rock, on the green of the cropped grass, with wings spread 


. out and azure plumage just stirred by the wind, the pigeon lies. 


Strange that after neglecting so many golden opportunities, 
memory should have kept the picture of that pigeon for me intact 
just as I saw it on that far-away day. 

Evening is drawing in and the hills throw heavy shadows 
upon the loch. It never grows really dark. At night it merely 
becomes very still, and the light is subdued so that the landscape 
may sleep in peace. The ripple that broke the water has died 
away,,and the hoarse cry of the wandering gull is heard no more. 

On this side of the loch there are many large partly submerged 
stones, and standing upon these it.is easy to cast far, even to the 
reed-bed, which is otherwise out of reach. A little while ago, 
when the wind was at its best, the fish came nearly at every cast. 
Now the water lies still as glass, save when some monster, lazily 
feeding, breaks the surface far out where the light falls. Now 
may. we rest and smoke and turn out our little ones, gleaming 
dimly upon the wet stones, so that we may count them and com- 
pare their meagre proportions with the trout of our dreams. 
Close to us, drawn up on the shingle, is Halcrow’s boat, the boat 
he made himself, to gather the gulls’ eggs from the loch islands, 
probably the worst and least seaworthy boat constructed during 
the present generation, yet surely on so still a night it may serve. 
The single seat is nailed flat on the top of the sides, the ends 
projecting to give purchase of a sort to the oars. 

There is no keel, and the bow is square, it having been 
originally a box. It is hardly safe, but just then the great fish 
stirs heavily, and our mind is fixed. Once afloat the boat moves 
awkwardly in this foreign element, but way is being made, 
and at last the flies are floating far behind in the shadowy 
distance. All is still, except for the slight beating of the oars 
which were once battens on a Chicago bacon chest. Above the 
great lines of the hills the sky is of blue velvet, edged with faint 
rose. All below is in shadow, save for some distant pathways of 
light. Along the departing edge of the loch the scattered stones 
look like a flock of something asleep. Now and then some night 
breath murmurs in the reeds, and an invisible duck beats fast 
overhead. The bacon box moves onward. Then suddenly the 
reel screams, there i is some vast movement and rush out in the 
shadows. 

Freed from the restraint of the oars, the — box loses its 


course and turns giddily. The rod quivers and bends like a sapling 
in a storm. 
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Ah! will this fish, this giant, never weaken? The gossamer 
fetter which binds him to us dare do no more than indicate the 
way we wish him to take. At the first hint of control, the line 
zip-zips through the water again. 

Once it slackens ominously, but as the top is lifted the old 
delightful weight is there, still strong and sullen, but each 
moment growing less restless. At last, the meshes of the net are 
around him, and we see the dim shine on his mighty sides as he 
turns in his last struggle. 

It is said that anglers lie about their fish. May not their 
exaggeration be the mere despair of the artist who feels that he 
cannot paint in inches and pounds ? 

There is one more picture. 

The boat, urged by six oars, cuts merrily through the sun- 
dinted water of the Voe. The mainland, with its whitewashed 
school-house, and little squares of potatoes and wheat, is beginning 
to look far away. Over the grassy-topped cliffs of Vaila the gulls 
hang, pure white against the blue, and on every skerry and stack 
of rock, the snaky-necked cormorants wait silently. The little 
tysties—the dovekeys of Nansen—are never far off. They dive 
as we draw near, to reappear a few yards away and beat the 
water from their white-banded wings. 

For many hours the men row steadily, steering their course 
to the Voe skerries where the great seals are. The big duck-gun, 
which you load with a small whisky measure for the shot, is in 
the bows. Now the vast reef of rock, lying low, so low that at 
high tide it is nearly submerged, is in clear view. Necrer, we 
see a few turnstone and dunlin moving on the weedy stones, 
or flying, with drooping wings, from point to point. A little to 
the left, a small dark object, like the buoy the fisherman uses 
to mark his nets, rises and falls in the water. The oars take a 
new caution, and almost in silence si boat draws nearer foot by 
foot. 

An awful responsibility descends mi rests upon the trembling 
figure clutching the duck-gun in the bows. 

The idle boast: the light vain-glorious talk of an hour ago, 
rise up against him. The boat creeps nearer. 

He must fire now, now before the next wave intervenes. 
Snap, the gun has missed fire and the seal has gone. 


The pipe hen out, and at the little Post-office 
where we are housed, will be waiting. ~ 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 


BY E, @. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 


No. XI. OCCASIONAL LICENSES 


‘Ir’s out of the question,’ I said, looking forbiddingly at Mrs. 
Moloney through the spokes of the bicycle that I was pumping 
up outside the grocer’s in Scabawn. 

‘Well, indeed, Major Yeates,’ said Mrs. Moloney, advancing 
excitedly, and placing on the nickel plating a hand that I had 
good and recent cause to know was warm, ‘sure I know well 
that if th’ angel Gabriel came down from heaven looking for a 
license for the races, your honour wouldn’t give it to him without 
a charackther; but asfor Michael! Sure, the world knows what 
Michael is!’ 

I had been waiting for Philippa for already nearly half an 
hour, and my temper was not at its best. 

‘Character or no character, Mrs. Moloney,’ said I with 
asperity, ‘the magistrates have settled to give no occasional 
licenses, and if Michael were as sober as——’ 

‘Is it sober! Help us!’ exclaimed Mrs. Moloney with an 
upward rolling of her eye to the Recording Angel ; ‘I'll tell your 
honour the truth. I’m his wife, now, fifteen years, and I never 
seen the sign of dhrink on Michael only once, and that was when 
he went out o’ good nature helping Timsy Ryan to whitewash 
his house, and Timsy and himself had a couple o’ pots o’ porther, 
and look, he was as little used to it that his head got light, and 
he walked away out to dhrive in the cows and it no more than 
eleven o’clock in the day! And the cows, the craytures, as much 
surprised, goin’ hither and over the four corners of the road from 
him! Faith, ye’d have to laugh. “ Michael,” says I to him, 
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“ye’re dhrunk!” “TI am,” says he, and the tears rained from his 
eyes. I turned the cows from him. “Go home,” I says, “and 
lie down on Willy Tom’s bed——”’’ 

At this affecting point my wife came out of the grocer’s with 
a large parcel to be strapped to my handlebar, and the history of 
Mr. Moloney’s solitary lapse from sobriety got no farther than 
Willy Tom’s bed. 

‘You see,’ I said to Philippa, as we bicycled quietly home 
through the hot June afternoon, ‘we've settled we'll give no 
licenses for the sports. Why even young Sheehy, who owns 
three pubs in Scabawn, came to me and said he hoped the magis- 
trates would be firm about it, as these one-day licenses were quite 
unnecessary, and only led to drunkenness and fighting, and every 
man on the Bench has joined in promising not to grant any.’ 

‘ How nice, dear !’ said Philippa absently. ‘Do you know Mrs. 
McDonnell can only let me have three dozen cups and saucers ; 
I wonder if that will be enough?’ . 

‘Do you mean to say you expect three dozen people?’ said I. 

‘Oh, it’s always well to be prepared,’ replied my wife evasively. 

During the next few days I realised the true inwardness of 
what it was to be prepared for an entertainment of this kind. 
Games were not at a high level in my district. Football, of a 
wild, guerilla species, was waged intermittently, blended in some 
inextricable way with Home Rule and a brass band, and on 
Sundays gatherings of young men rolled a heavy round stone 
along the roads, a rudimentary form of sport, whose fascination 
lay primarily in the fact that it was illegal, and, in lesser degree, 
in betting on the length of each roll. I had had a period of 
enthusiasm during which I thought I was going to be the apostle 
of cricket in the neighbourhood, but my mission dwindled to 
single wicket with my yard boy, Peter Cadogan, who was indul- 
gent but bored, and sometimes frightened, and I swiped the ball 
through the dining-room window, and someone took one of the 
stumps to poke the laundry fire. Once a year, however, on that 
festival of the Roman Catholic Church which is familiarly known 
as ‘ Pether and Paul’s day,’ the district was wont to make a 
spasmodic effort at athletic sports, which were duly patronised 
by the gentry and promoted by the publicans, and this year the 
honour of a steward’s green rosette was conferred upon me. 
Philippa’s genius for hospitality here saw its chance, and broke 
forth into unbridled tea-party in connexion with the sports, 
even involving me in the hire of a tent, the conveyance of chairs 
and tables, and other large operations. 

NO. XLIX. VOL. IX. Q 
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It chanced that Flurry Knox had on this occasion lent the 
fields for the sports, with the proviso that horse-races and a tug- 
of-war were to be added to the usual programme; Flurry’s 
participation in events of this kind seldom failed to be of an 
inflaming character. As he and I planted larch spars for the 
high jump, and stuck furze-bushes into hurdles (locally known as 
‘hurrls’), and skirmished hourly with people who wanted to sell 
drink on the course, I thought that my next summer leave would 
singularly coincide with the festival consecrated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. We made a grand stand of quite four feet high, 
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MY MISSION DWINDLED TO SINGLE WICKET WITH PETER CADOGAN 


out of old fish-boxes, which smelt worse and worse as the day 
wore on, but was, none the less, as sought after by those for 
whom it was not intended as is the Royal enclosure at Ascot; 
we broke gaps in all the fences to allow carriages on to the 
ground, we armed a gang of the worst blackguards in Scabawn 
with cart-whips, to keep the course, and felt that organisation 
could go no further. 

The momentous day of Pether and Paul opened badly, with 
heavy clouds and every indication of rain, but after a few thunder 
showers things brightened, and it seemed within the bounds of 
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possibility that the weather might hold up. When I got down 
to the course on the day of the sports the first thing I saw was a 
tent of that peculiar filthy grey that usually enshrines the sale of 
porter, with an array of barrels in a crate beside it; I bore down 
upon it in all the indignant majesty of the law, and in so doing 
came upon Flurry Knox, who was engaged in flogging boys off 
the Grand Stand. 

‘ Sheehy’s gone one better than you! ’ he said, without taking 
any trouble to conceal the fact that he was amused. 

‘Sheehy!’ I said; ‘why, Sheehy was the man who went to 
every magistrate in the country to ask them to refuse a license 
for the sports.’ 

‘Yes, he took some trouble to prevent anyone else having a 
look in,’ replied Flurry ; ‘ he asked every magistrate but one, and 
that was the one that gave him the license.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that it was you?’ I demanded in 
high wrath and suspicion, remembering that Sheehy bred horses, 
and that my friend Mr. Knox was a person of infinite resource 
in the matter of a deal. 

‘Well, well,’ said Flurry, rearranging a disordered fish-box, 
‘and me that’s a churchwarden, and sprained my ankle a month 
ago with running down stairs at my grandmother’s to be in time 
for prayers! Where’s the use of a good character in this 
country ?’ 

‘Not much when you keep it eating its head off for want of 
exercise,’ I retorted ; ‘ but if it wasn’t you, who was it?’ 

‘Do you remember old Moriarty out at Castle Ire?’ 

I remembered him extremely well as one of those representa- 
tives of the people with whom a too paternal Government had 
leavened the effete ranks of the Irish magistracy. | 

‘Well,’ resumed Flurry, ‘ that license was as good as a five- 
pound note in his pocket.’ 


I permitted myself a comment on Mr. Moriarty suitable to 
the occasion. 

‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ said Flurry easily ; ‘ he told me one day 
when he was half screwed that his Commission of the Peace was 
worth a hundred and fifty a year to him in turkeys and whisky, 
_and he was telling the truth for once.’ 

At this paint Flurry’s eye wandered, and following its direction 
Isaw Lady Knox's smart "bus cleaving its way through the throngs 
of country people, lurching over the ups and downs of the field 
like a ship in a sea. I was too blind to make out the component 
parts of the white froth that crowned it on top, and seethed 
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forth from it when it had taken up a position near the tent in 
which Philippa was even now propping the legs of the tea-table, 
but from the fact that Flurry addressed himself to the door, I 
argued that Miss Sally had gone inside. 

Lady Knox’s manner had something more than its usual 
bleakness. She had brought, as she promised, a large contin- 
gent, but from the way that the strangers within her gates melted 
impalpably and left me to deal with her single-handed, I drew the 
further deduction that all was not well. 

‘Did you ever in your life see such a gang of women as 1 
have brought with me?’ she began with her wonted directness, 
as I piloted her to the Grand Stand, and placed her on the stoutest 
looking of the fish-boxes. ‘I have no patience with men who 
yacht! Bernard Shute has gone off to the Clyde, and I had 
counted on his being a man at my dance next week. I suppose 
you'll tell me you’re going away too.’ 

I assured Lady Knox that I would be a man to the best of 
my ability. 

‘This is the last dance I shall give,’ went on her ladyship, 
unappeased ; ‘the men in this country consist of children and 
cads.’ 

I admitted that we were but a poor lot, ‘ but,’ I said, ‘ Miss 
Sally told me ——’ 

‘Sally’s a fool!’ said Lady Knox, with a falcon eye at her 
daughter, who happened to be talking to her distant kinsman, 
Mr. Flurry of that ilk. 

The races had by this time begun with a competition known 
as the ‘Hop, Step, and Lep;’ this, judging by the yells, was a 
highly interesting display, but as it was conducted between two 
impervious rows of onlookers, the aristocracy on the fish-boxes 
saw nothing save the occasional purple face of a competitor, 
starting into view above the wall of backs like a jack-in-the-box. 
For me, however, the odorous sanctuary of the fish-boxes was 
not to be. I left it guarded by Slipper with a cart-whip of flail- 
like dimensions, as disreputable an object as could be seen out of 
low comedy, with some one’s old white cords on his bandy legs, 
butcher-boots three sizes too big for him, and a black eye. The 
small boys fled before him; in the glory of his office he would 
have flailed his own mother off the fish-boxes. had occasion 
served. 

I had an afternoon of decidedly mixed enjoyment. My 
stewardship blossomed forth like Aaron’s rod, and added to 
itself the duties of starter, handicapper, general referee, and 
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chucker-out, besides which I from time to time strove with 
emissaries who came from Philippa with messages about water 
and kettles. Flurry and I had to deal singlehanded with the 
foot-races (our brothers in office being otherwise engaged at 
Mr. Sheehy’s), a task of many difficulties, chiefest being that the 
spectators all swept forward at the word 
‘Go!’ and ran the race with the com- 
petitors, yelling curses, blessings, and 
advice upon them, taking short cuts over 
anything and everybody, and mingling 
inextricably with the finish. By fervent 
applications of the whips, the course was 
to some extent purged for the quarter- 
mile, and it would, I believe, have been a 
triumph of handicapping had not an 
unforeseen disaster overtaken the favour- | 
ite—old Mrs. Knox’s bath-chair boy. 
Whether, as was alleged, his braces had 
or had not been tampered with by a rival 
was a matter that the referee had subse- 
quently to deal with in the thick of WoULD FLAILeD 
free fight ; but the painful fact remained Sccasion 
that in the course of the first lap what 

were described as ‘ his galluses’ abruptly severed their connexion 
with the garments for whose safety they were responsible, and 
the favourite was obliged to seek seclusion in the crowd. 

The tug-of-war followed close on this contretemps, and had 
the excellent effect of drawing away, like a blister, the inflamma- 
tion set up by the grievances of the bath-chair boy. I cannot 
at this moment remember of how many men each team consisted ; 
my sole aim was to keep the numbers even, and to baffle the 
volunteers who, in an ecstasy of sympathy, attached them- 
selves to the tail of the rope at moments when their champions 
weakened. The rival forces dug their heels in and tugged, in an 
uproar that drew forth the innermost line of customers from 
Mr. Sheehy’s porter tent, and even attracted ‘the quality’ from 
the haven of the fish-boxes, Slipper, in the capacity of Squire of 
Dames, pioneering Lady Knox through the crowd with the 
cart-whip, and with language whose nature was providentially 
veiled, for the most part, by the din. The tug-of-war continued 
unabated. One team was getting the worst of it, but hung 
doggedly on, sinking lower and lower till they gradually sat 
down; nothing short of the trump of judgment could have 
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conveyed to them that they were breaking rules, and both teams 
settled down by slow degrees on to their sides, with the rope 
under them, and their heels still planted in the ground, bringing 
about complete deadlock. I do not know the record duration for a 
tug-of-war, but I can certify that the Cullinagh and Knockranny 
teams lay on the ground at full tension for half an hour, like 
- men in apoplectic fits, each man with his respective adherents 
howling over him, blessing him, and adjuring him to continue. 

With my own nauseated eyes I saw a bearded countryman, 
obviously one of Mr. Sheehy’s best customers, fling himself on 
his knees beside one of the combatants, and kiss his crimson and 
streaming face in a rapture of encouragement. As heshoved un- 
steadily past me on his return journey to Mr. Sheehy’s, I heard 
him informing a friend that ‘he cried a handful over Danny 
Mulloy, when he seen the poor brave boy so shtubborn, and, 
indeed, he couldn’t say why he cried.’ 

‘For good nature ye’d cry,’ suggested the friend. 

‘Well, just that, I suppose,’ returned Danny Mulloy’s admirer 
resignedly ; ‘indeed, if it was only two cocks ye seen fightin’ on 
the road, yer heart’d take part with one o’ them!’ 

I had begun to realise that I might as well abandon the tug- 
of-war and occupy myself elsewhere, when my wife’s much- 
harassed messenger brought me the portentous tidings that Mrs. 
Yeates wanted me at the tent at once. When I arrived I found 
the tent literally bulging with Philippa’s guests; Lady Knox, 
seated on a hamper, was taking off her gloves, and loudly 
announcing her desire for tea, and Philippa, with a flushed face 
and a crooked hat, breathed into my ear the awful news that both 
the cream and the milk had been forgotten. 

‘But Flurry Knox says he can get me some,’ she went on ; 
‘he’s gone to send people to milk a cow that lives near here. Go 
out and see if he’s coming.’ . 

I went out and found, in the first instance, Mrs. Cadogan, who 
greeted me with the prayer that the divil might roast Julia 
McCarthy that legged it away to the races and left the cream 
afther her on the servants’ hall table. ‘Sure, Misther Flurry’s 
gone looking for a cow, and what cow would there be in a back- 
wards place like this? And look at me shtriving to keep the 
kettle simpering on the fire, and not as much coals undher it as’d 
redden a pipe!’ 

‘Where's Mr. Knox?’ I asked. 

‘Himself and Slipper’s galloping the counthry like the deer. I 
believe it’s to the house above they went, sir.’ 
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I followed them up a rocky hill to the house above, and found 
Flurry and Slipper engaged in the patriarchal task of driving 
two brace of coupled and spancelled goats into a shed. 

‘It’s the best we can do,’ said Flurry briefly; ‘there isn’t a 
cow to be found, and the people are all down at the sports. Be 
d——d to you, Slipper, don’t let them go from you!’ as the goats 
charged and doubled like football players. 

‘But goats’ milk!’ I said, paralysed by horrible memories of 
what tea used to taste like at Gib. . 

‘They'll never know it!’ said Flurry, cornering a venerable 
nanny ; ‘here, hold this divil, and hold her tight !’ 

I have no time to dwell upon the pastoral scene that followed. 
Suffice it to say, that at the end of ten minutes of scorching pro- 
fanity from Slipper, and incessant warfare with the goats, the 
latter had reluctantly yielded two small jugsful, and the dairy- 
maids had exhibited a nerve and skill in their trade that won my 
lasting respect. 

‘I knew I could trust you, Mr. Knox!’ said Philippa, with 
shining eyes, as we presented her with the two foaming beakers. 
I suppose a man is never a hero to his wife, but if she could 
have realised the bruises on my legs, I think she would have 
reserved a blessing for me also. 

What was thought of the goats’ milk I gathered symptomatic- 
ally from a certain fixity of expression that accompanied the 
first sip of the tea, and from observing that comparatively few 
ventured on second cups. I also noted that after a brief conver- 
sation with Flurry, Miss Sally poured hers secretly on to the grass. 
Lady Knox had throughout the day preserved an aspect so 
threatening that no change was perceptible in her demeanour. 
In the throng of hungry guests I did not for some time notice 
that Mr. Knox had withdrawn until something in Miss Sally’s 
eye summoned me to her, and she told me she had a message 
from him for me. 

‘Couldn’t we come outside?’ she said. 

Outside the tent, within less than six yards of her mother, 
Miss Sally confided to me a scheme that made my hair stand on 
end. Summarised, it amounted to this: That, first, she was 
in the primary stage of a deal with Sheehy for a four-year-old 
chestnut colt, for which Sheehy was asking double its value on 
the assumption that it had no rival in the country ; that, secondly, 
they had just heard it was going to run in the first race; and, 
thirdly and lastly, that as there was no other horse available, 
Flurry was going to take old Sultan out of the ’bus and ride him 
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in the race ; and that Mrs. Yeates had promised to keep mamma 
safe in the tent while the race was going on, and ‘you know, 
Major Yeates, it would be delightful to beat Sheehy after his 
getting the better of you all about the license ! ’ 

With this base appeal to my professional feelings, Miss Knox 
paused, and looked at me insinuatingly. Her eyes were greeny- 
grey, and very beguiling. 

‘Come on,’ she said; ‘they want you to start them! ’ 

Pursued by visions of the just wrath of Lady Knox, I weakly 
followed Miss Sally to the farther end of the second field, from 
which point the race was to start. The course was not a serious 
one: two or three natural banks, a stone wall, and a couple of 
‘hurrls.’ There were but four riders, including Flurry, who was 
seated composedly on Sultan, smoking a cigarette and talking 
confidentially to Slipper. Sultan, although something stricken 
in years and touched in the wind, was a brown horse who in his 
day had been a hunter of no mean repute; even now he occa- 
sionally carried Lady Knox in a sedate and gentlemanly manner, 
but it struck me that it was trying him rather high to take him 
from the pole of the ’bus after twelve miles on a hilly road, and 
hustle him over a country against a four-year-old. My acutest 
anxiety, however, was to start the race as quickly as possible, and 
to get back to the tent in time to establish an alibi; therefore 
I repressed my private sentiments, and, tying my handkerchief 
to a stick, determined that no time should be fashionably frittered 
away in false starts. 

They got away somehow; I believe Sheehy’s colt was facing 
the wrong way at the moment when I dropped the flag, but a 
friend turned him with a stick, and, with a cordial and timely 
whack, speeded him on his way on sufficiently level terms, and 
then, somehow, instead of returning to the tent, I found myself with 
Miss Sally on the top of a tall narrow bank, in a precarious line 
of other spectators, with whom we toppled and swayed, and, in 
moments of acuter emotion, held on to each other in unaffected 
comradeship. 

Flurry started well, and from our commanding position we 
could see him methodically riding at the first fence at a smart 
hunting canter, closely attended by James Canty’s brother on a 
young black mare, and by an unknown youth on a big white 
horse. The hope of Sheehy’s stable, a leggy chestnut, ridden by 
a cadet of the house of Sheehy, went away from the friend’s © 
stick like a rocket, and had already refused the first bank twice 
before old Sultan decorously changed feet on it and dropped down 
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into the next field with tranquil precision. The white horse 
scrambled over it on his stomach, but landed safely, despite the 
fact that his rider clasped him round the neck during the process ; 
the black mare and the chestnut shouldered one another over at 
the hole the white horse had left, and the whole party went away 
in a bunch and jumped the ensuing hurdle without disaster. 
Flurry continued to ride at the same steady hunting pace, accom- 
panied respectfully by the white horse and by Jerry Canty on 
the black mare. Sheehy’s colt had clearly the legs of the party, 
and did some showy galloping between the jumps, but as he 
refused to face the banks without a lead, the end of the first 
round found the field still a sociable party personally conducted 
by Mr. Knox. 

‘That’s a dam nice horse,’ said one of my hangers-on, looking 
approvingly at Sultan as he passed us at the beginning of the 
second round, making a good deal of noise but apparently going 
quite at his ease ; ‘ you might depind your life on him, and he have 
the crabbedest jock in the globe of Ireland on him this minute.’ 

‘Canty’s mare’s very sour,’ said another; ‘look at her now, 
baulking the bank! she’s as cross as a bag of weasels.’ 

‘Begob, I wouldn’t say but she’s a little sign lame,’ resumed 
the first ;’ she was going light on one leg on the road awhile 
ago.’ 

‘I tell you what it is,’ said Miss Sally, very seriously, in my 
ear, ‘that chestnut of Sheehy’s is settling down. I’m afraid he’ll 
gallop away from Sultan at the finish, and the wall won’t stop 
him. Flurry can’t get another inch out of Sultan. He’s riding 
him well,’ she ended in a critical voice, which yet was not quite 
like her own. Perhaps I should not have noticed it but for the 
fact that the hand that held my arm was trembling. As for me, 
I thought of Lady Knox, and trembled too. 

There now remained but one bank, the trampled remnant of 
the furze hurdle, and the stone wall. The pace was beginning 
to improve, and the other horses drew away from Sultan; they 
charged the bank at full gallop, the black mare and the chestnut 
flying it perilously, with a windmill flourish of legs and arms 
from their riders, the white horse racing up to it with a gallantry 
that deserted him at the critical moment, with the result that 
his rider turned a somersault over his head and landed, amidst 
the roars of the onlookers, sitting on the fence facing his horse’s 
nose. With creditable presence of mind he remained on the 
bank, towed the horse over, scrambled on to his back again 
and started afresh. Sultan, thirty yards to the bad, pounded 
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doggedly on, and Flurry’s cane and heels remained idle; the old 
horse, obviously blown, slowed cautiously coming in at the jump. 
Sally’s grip tightened on my arm, and the crowd yelled as Sultan, 
answering to a hint from the spurs and a touch at his mouth, 
heaved himself on to the bank. Nothing but sheer riding on 
Flurry’s part got him safe off it, and saved him from the conse- 
quences of a bad peck on landing; none the less, he pulled 
himself together and went away down the hill for the stone wall 
as stoutly as ever. The high road skirted the last two fields, and 
there was a gate in the roadside fence beside the place where the 
stone wall met it at right angles. I had noticed this gate, because 
during the first round Slipper had been sitting on it, demonstrating 
with his usual fervour. Sheehy’s colt was leading, with his nose 
in the air, his rider’s hands going like a circular saw, and his 
temper, as a bystander remarked, ‘up on end ;’ the black mare, 
half mad from spurring, was going hard at his heels, completely 
out of hand; the white horse was steering steadily for the wrong 
side of the flag, and Flurry, by dint of cutting corners and of 
saving every yard of ground, was close enough to keep his 
antagonists’ heads over their shoulders, while their right arms 
rose and fell in unceasing flagellation. 

‘There’ll be a smash when they come to the wall! If one 
falls they’ll all go!’ panted Sally. ‘Oh!—— Now! Flurry! 
Flurry !——’ 

What had happened was that the chestnut colt had suddenly 
perceived that the gate at right angles to the wall was standing 
wide open, and, swinging away from the jump, he had bolted 
headlong out on to the road, and along it at top speed for his 
home. After him fled Canty’s black mare, and with her, carried 
away by the spirit of stampede, went the white horse. 

Flurry stood up in his stirrups and gave a view-halloa as he 
cantered down to the wall. Sultan came at it with the send of 
the hill behind him, and jumped it with a skill that intensified, if 
that were possible, the volume of laughter and yells around us. 
By the time the black mare and the white horse had returned 
and ignominously bundled over the wall to finish as best they 
might, Flurry was leading Sultan towards us. 

‘That blackguard, Slipper!’ he said, grinning ; ‘ everyone’ll 
say I told him to open the gate! But look here, I’m afraid we’re 
in for trouble. Sultan’s given himself a bad over-reach; you 
could never drive him home to-night. And I’ve just seen Norris 
lying blind drunk under a wall !’ 

Now Norris was Lady Knox’s coachman. We stood aghast 
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at this‘ horror on horror’s head,’ the blood trickled down Sultan’s 
heel, and the lather lay in flecks on his dripping, heaving sides, in 
irrefutable witness to the iniquity of Lady Knox’s only daughter. 
Then Flurry said : 

‘Thank the Lord, here’s the rain !’ 

At the moment I admit that I failed to see any cause for 
gratitude in this occurrence, but later on I appreciated Flurry’s 
masterly grasp of circumstances. 

That appreciation was, I think, at its highest development 
about half an hour afterwards, when I, an unwilling conspirator, 
(a part with which my acquaintance with Mr. Knox had rendered 
me but too familiar), unfurled Mrs. Cadogan’s umbrella over 
Lady Knox’s head, and hurried her through the rain from the 
tent to the ’bus, keeping it and my. own person well between her 
and the horses. I got her in, with the rest of her bedraggled 
and exhausted party, and slammed the door. 

‘Remember, Major Yeates,’ she said through the window, 
‘ you are the only person here in whom I have any confidence. 
I don’t wish any one else to touch the reins,’ this with a glance 
towards Flurry, who was standing near. 

‘I’m afraid I’m only a moderate whip,’ I said. 

‘My dear man,’ replied Lady Knox testily, ‘those horses 
could drive themselves!" 

I slunk round to the front of the ’bus. Two horses, care- 
fully rugged, were in it, with the inevitable Slipper at their 
heads. 

‘Slipper’s going with you,’ whispered Flurry, stepping up to 
me ; ‘she won’t have me at any price. He’ll throw the rugs over 
them when you get to the house, and if you hold the umbrella 
well over her she'll never see. I'll manage to get Sultan over 
somehow, when Norris is sober. That will be all right.’ 

I climbed to the box without answering, my soul being bitter 
within me, as is the soul of a man who has been persuaded by 
womenkind against his judgment. 

‘ Never again!’ I said to myself, picking up the reins; ‘let 
her marry him or Bernard Shute, or both of them if she likes, 
but I won’t be roped into this kind of business again !’ 

Slipper drew the rugs from the horses, revealing on the near 
side Lady Knox’s majestic carriage horse, and on the off, a thick- 
set brown mare of a little over 15 hands. 

‘What brute is this?’ said I to Slipper, as he swarmed up 
beside me. 


‘I don’t rightly know where Misther Flurry got her,’ said 
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Slipper, with one of his hiccoughing crows of laughter ; ‘ give her 
the whip, Major, and’—here he broke into song: 


‘ Howld to the shteel, 
Honamaundhiaoul ; she’ll run off like an eel!’ 


‘If you don’t shut your mouth,’ said I, with pent-up ferocity, 
‘I'll chuck you off the ’bus.’ 

Slipper was but slightly drunk, and, taking this delicate 
rebuke in good part, he relapsed into silence. 

Wherever the brown mare came from, I can certify that it 
was not out of double harness. Though humble and anxious to 
oblige, she pulled away from the pole as if it were red hot, and at 
critical moments had a tendency to sit down. However, we 
squeezed without misadventure among the donkey carts and 
between the groups of people, and bumped at length in safety 
out on to the high road. 

Here I thought it no harm to take Slipper’s advice, and I 
applied the whip to the brown mare, who seemed inclined to 
turn round. She immediately fell into an uncertain canter that 
no effort of mine could frustrate; I could only hope that Miss 
Sally would foster conversation inside the *bus and create a dis- 
traction ; but judging from my last view of the party, and of Lady 
Knox in particular, I thought she was not likely to be successful. 
Fortunately the rain was heavy and thick, and a rising west 
wind gave every promise of its continuance. I had little doubt 
but that I should catch cold, but I took it to my bosom with 
gratitude as I reflected how it was drumming on the roof of the 
*bus and blurring the windows. 

We had reached the foot of a hill, about a quarter of a mile 
from the racecourse ; the Castle Knox horse addressed himself to 
it with dignified determination, but the mare showed a sudden 
and alarming tendency to jib. 

‘Belt her, Major!’ vociferated Slipper, as she hung back from 
the pole chain with the collar half way up her ewe neck, ‘and 
give it to the horse, too! He'll dhrag her!’ 

I was in the act of ‘ belting,’ when a squealing ‘ideas struck 
upon my ear, accompanied by a light pattering gallop on the road 
behind us ; there was an answering roar from the brown mare, a 
roar, as I realised with a sudden drop of the heart, of outraged 
maternal feeling, and in another instant a pale yellow foal 
sprinted up beside us, with shrill whickerings of joy. Had there 
at this moment been a boghole handy, I should have turned the 
’bus into it without hesitation ; as there was no accommodation 
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of the kind, I laid the whip severely into everything I could 
reach, including the foal. The result was that we topped the hill 
at a gallop, three abreast, like a Russian troitska ; it was like my 
usual luck that at this identical moment we should meet the 
police patrol, who saluted respectfully. 

‘That the divil may blisther Michael Moloney!’ ejaculated 
Slipper, holding on to the rail ; ‘ didn’t I give him the foaleen and 
a halther on him to keep him! I’ll howld you a pint ’t’was the 
wife let him go, for she being vexed about the license! Sure that 
one’s a March foal an’ he’d run from here to Cork!’ 

There was no sign from my inside passengers, and I held on 
at a round pace, the mother and child galloping absurdly, the 


*SHTOP! SHTOP THIEF! 


carriage horse pulling hard, but behaving like a gentleman. I 
wildly revolved plans of how I would make Slipper turn the foal 
in at the first gate we came to, of what I should say to Lady 
Knox supposing the worst happened and the foal accompanied us 
to her hall door, and of how I would have Flurry’s blood at the 
earliest possible opportunity, and here the fateful sound of gallop- 
ing behind us was again heard. 

‘It’s impossible!’ I said to myself ; ‘she can’t have twins!’ 

The galloping came nearer, and Slipper looked back. 

‘ Murdher alive!’ he said in a stage whisper ; ‘Tom Sheehy’s 
afther us on the butcher’s pony!’ 

‘What’s that to me?’ I said, dragging my team aside 
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to let him pass; ‘I suppose he’s drunk,’ like everyone 
else.’ 

Then the voice of Tom Sheehy made itself heard. 

‘Shtop! Shtop thief!’ he was bawling ; ‘give up my mare! 
How will I get me porther home!’ 


That was the closest shave I have ever had, and nothing 
could have saved the position but the torrential nature of the 
rain and the fact that Lady Knox had on a new bonnet. I 
explained to her at the carriage door that Sheehy was drunk 
(which was the one unassailable feature of the case), and had 
come after his foal, which, with the fatuity of its kind, had 
escaped from a field and followed us. I did not mention to 
Lady Knox that when Mr. Sheehy retreated, apologetically, 
dragging the foal after him in a halter belonging to one of her 
own carriage horses, he had a sovereign of mine in his pocket, 
and during the narration I avoided Miss Sally’s eye as carefully 
as she avoided mine. 

The only comments on the day’s events that are worthy of 
record were that Philippa said to me that she had not been able 
to understand what the curious taste in the tea had been till Saliy 
told her it was turf-smoke, and that Mrs. Cadogan said to 
Philippa that night that ‘the Major was that dhrinched that if 
he had a shirt between his skin and himself he could have wrung 
it,’ and that Lady Knox said to a mutual friend that, though 
Major Yeates had been extremely kind and obliging, he was an 
uncommonly bad whip. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


SomE very interesting figures were quoted by Lord Bathurst at 
the Peterborough Hound Show, with regard to the number of 
men who go hunting, and their equipments—figures too curious 
to be left neglected in the ephemeral columns of a daily paper. 
It is difficult to arrive at statistics on these subjects, but Lord 
Bathurst had evidently taken a great deal of pains to be accurate, 
and it is satisfactory to get away from the hasty guesswork that 
is generally employed in articles on this theme. It appears that 
there are now 221 packs of Fox Hounds in the United Kingdom— 
180 in England, 26 in Scotland, and 15 in Ireland. Many people 
will be surprised to note how few there are in the latter country, 
which is supposed to be so greatly given over to the chase; one 
would like to know how many more than 15 were in active work 
twenty yearsago? These packs include 8,000 couples of hounds, 
Lord Bathurst stated, and necessitate the employment of 100,000 
horses of the value of 7,000,000/., involving an outlay of 5,000,0000. 
per annum for their keep. There must be a certain amount of 
guesswork, of course, about these latter figures, for different 
authorities would doubtless estimate the average value of the 
hunter very differently ; but I am strongly inclined to think, 
having given a good deal of attention to the matter, that the 
details are about as accurate as they can be made, and they are 
certainly well worth record. 


A French friend, who sends me every week accounts of sport 
in France, tells me an amusing story of what happened lately in 
a sous-préfecture of Normandy. There not having been any 
racing there before, it occurred to the authorities that a little 
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sport might be not only popular, but remunerative, and they got 
up a race meeting one Sunday. Not a very brilliant class of 
animal was seen, but on the whole a degent sort of card was 
compiled, and the success was even greater than had been 
anticipated. The authorities were delighted ; so much so, that 
they determined to get up another meeting the following week. 
Every arrangement was made without any loss of time as to the 
engagement of officials, refreshments, care of the course, every- 
thing, in fact, with one trifling omission —the horses that were to 
race. As it happened, there was one man in the place who 
pointed out to them the necessity of observing certain formalities 
in the way of making up stakes and apprising owners and trainers 
generally of the fact that a meeting was to take place, as also 
that details of it had to appear in the official publication a certain 
length of time before the races were run, and so on. He had 
seen to all this with regard to the previous meeting, and informed 
the mayor and his court that the second meeting could not pos- 
sibly be held. They, however, were not going to be daunted by 
such a trifling little obstacle as no horses. There was a big job- 
master in the town, and to him they applied to help them out of 
their difficulties. He had a number of hacks and carriage horses 
in his stables, and expressed his readiness to place them at the 
disposal of the authorities. This seemed to the mayor and his 
colleagues to fulfil every possible requirement. Between them 
they compiled a beautifully imaginative card, naming all the 
horses, and temporarily bequeathing them to various more or less 
well-known owners. Colours were hastily improvised, and the 
boys from the stables did duty in place of the jockeys whom the 
mayor would have liked to have seen if they had not been 
elsewhere engaged. The meeting duly took place; the sport 
was generally admitted to have been at least equal to that of the 
previous week; every one was delighted, and what more could 
anybody want ? 


It is curious to note how speedily it often happens that, when 
it has been generally settled which is the best two-year-old 
out, a better promptly appears. Mr. W. Low’s Elopement was 
recently set down as superior to anything seen so far. Very 
little was proved by his easy victory in the Hurstbourne Stakes, 
as that was the merest exercise canter for him ; but he had gone 
to Ascot with a great reputation, and it certainly seemed, from 
the style in which he disposed of Corblets Bay, that the estimate 
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formed of him was well justified. At Lingfield, however, Jouvence 
beat him, giving 3 lbs. it is true; but I regard Mornington Cannon 
as at least that amount better than Sloan when it comes’ to a 
close finish. Jouvence had been behind The Gorgon, Bonnie Lad 
and Kerseymere in the New Stakes, behind Longy and Dum Dum 
in the Triennial, to say nothing of his defeat by Vain Duchess in 
the Summer Breeders’ Foal Plate at Manchester on May 24. 
Having written ‘to say nothing,’ I naturally, as so often happens 
in the circumstances, go on to say something, and that is that, 
though excuse was made for Jouvence on the ground of not being 
ready at Manchester, he was evidently expected to win there— 
in fact, was only beaten by three-quarters of a length; and that 
there was plenty of time for him to make up any little arrears 
in the way of preparation, supposing there to have been any, by 
the time he ran at Ascot on June 14, when again it was supposed 
that he had only Longy to beat, and was tolerably certain to do 
it. Of course Elopement may have suffered from many absolutely 
unnecessary hours of confinement in a stuffy horse-box on a 
sultry summer day, and I know that John Porter was extremely 
angry at the manner in which the railway people kept the horses 
hanging about: but I am afraid we must come to the conclusion 


that Elopement is not so good an animal as his friends hoped and 
believed. Democrat and Longy at present look about the best. 


I have been reading with much interest William Caffyn’s 
book ‘71 Not Out,’ for though a little monotonous in places 
where he goes through cricket results year by year, it contains 
much to call forth comment and reflection. A point which one 
specially notes is the contrast between the records of to-day and 
of years ago. With regard to bowling it is noted that in 1854 
George Clarke, then fifty-six years old, obtained 476 wickets at 
the cost of a little more than 8 runs per wicket. Wisden 
took 210 for an average of just under 6, and Tom Sherman 180 
with an average of 5 runs, not doing quite so well as J. Grundy, 
who obtained 196 wickets at the cost of something under 5 runs 
per wicket. H.H. Stephenson had the same average, taking 16 
fewer wickets than Grundy, and Caffyn himself took 110 wickets 
for an average of 4. These are figures that speak for themselves. 
It is worth remark, too, that the cricket season used to last much 
longer than it does now. It began as soon as the ground was 
anything like suitable, if not before, and not a few matches took 
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place after the middle of October. The modern craze for football, 
of course, limits the cricket season ; but it was when cricket was 
played for so many months together that the bowlers of nearly 
forty years ago did their excellent work, without getting stale. 


Many enthusiastic cricketers seem to know practically every- 
thing about the game; but probably many of my readers are not 
aware that Caffyn stayed in Australia on the occasion of his 
second visit to the Colonies, and devoted himself to teaching 
cricket at Melbourne and Sydney, thus, no doubt, laying the 
foundation for the results which we now daily see. When an 
English eleven first went out they had things all their own way. 
The visiting team’s first match in Australia was against, not an 
eleven, but an eighteen of Melbourne. Caffyn seems generally to 
estimate the attendance at about 15,000—he may of course be 
quite right—and that was the number stated to have been present 
on this occasion. The eighteen made 118; the eleven followed 
on with 305, of which Caffyn himself contributed 79, the highest 
score. In their second innings the Australians could only manage 
to get 91, an average of just above 5 per wicket; figures which 
certainly look a little odd when compared with the totals the 
Australians are making at present! This was, if not absolutely 
a typical match, something not unlike one. The English went 
on to Beechworth, where they played twenty-two. The eleven 
made 264, the twenty-two 20 in their first innings (a dozen 
men failed to score at all) and 53 in their second. Twenty- 
two of Melbourne a week later did better in a drawn match, but 
twenty-two at Geelong were defeated by nine wickets. The 
Englishmen then went to Sydney, where (in the presence of the 
usual 15,000) they won by 48. Truly Australian cricketers have 
trained on since those days ! 


Caffyn, as a matter of course, devotes himself to the con- 
sideration of some of the burning questions of modern cricket. 
From one point of view it seems a little odd to complain of the 
‘almost unnatural state of perfection’ to which modern wickets 
have been brought; but one knows the results. As to various 
methods of doing away with drawn matches, Caffyn is one of the 
many cricketers who approve of the suggestion that every county 
ground should be enclosed round to a height of about three feet and 
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all hits run out except those which top this barrier. ‘Having to 
run our hits all out in the old days was, I know from experience,’ 
he says, ‘often the cause of losing our wickets. It was no easy 
matter to stop a shooter on the middle stump after running a six 
for the previous ball;’ and we can well believe it. The one 
thing certain about alteration of the leg-before-wicket law is, that 
no rule will ever be formulated which will please everyone, or 
which will not provoke much angry discussion. This is a technical 
question which I have not space to discuss in detail. Caffyn is 
of opinion that ‘the day will come when matches will have to be 
decided on the first innings.’ He truly says that nowadays when 
we go to see a contest between the chief counties, it seems too 
much to expect that one county will beat the other. It is only 
the very sanguine man who anticipates anything more than an 
exhibition of fine batting, bowling and fielding, with a draw to 
follow. Of course the decision on the first innings would often 
be hard on some good bat who did not happen to ‘ come off ;’ but 
rules cannot be formulated which are not hard on somebody. 
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